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Do  you  know  where  this  beautiful  window  is  located?  Have  you  ever 
seen  it?  It  is  surrounded  by  900  years  of  history.  Read  the  engaging 
story  beginning  on  page  5. 
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By  Trevor  Holloway 


THE  ancient  Abbey  of  St.  Peter, 
Westminster,  has  been  the  set- 
ting for  centenary  commemorations 
innumerable.  Now  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Abbey  itself  to  be  the 
focal  point  of  such  a  commemora- 
tion— the  900th  anniversary  of  its 
dedication.  By  order  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  the  celebrations  will 
continue  for  a  whole  year — from 
28th  December,  1965,  until  28th 
December,  1966.  During  this  period 
the  Abbey  will  be  honored  by  visits 
of  leaders  from  all  denominations  of 
the  world. 


Westminster    Abbey,    west    front. 


It  will  be  a  year  of  pageantry  and 
glorious  music,  a  great  coming  to- 
gether to  give  thanks  for  the  Abbey's 
witness  through  centuries.  Very  ap- 
propriately, the  theme  "One  People" 
has  been  chosen  to  give  unity,  struc- 
ture, and  coherence  to  the  events  of 
the  year.  It  is  hoped  this  will  pro- 
vide not  only  for  thanksgiving  in 
grateful  memory  of  an  historic  in- 
heritance but  also,  in  paying  honor 
to  the  past,  make  what  it  stands  for 
live  in  the  present. 

According  to  tradition,  the  first 
church  on  the  site  was  erected  by 
King  Lucius  toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century.  It  is  generally  be- 
lieved, however,  that  actually  the 
first  church  was  built  by  Sebert, 
King  of  the  East  Saxons,  between 
the  years  605  and  610.  Incidentally, 
there  is  a  story  that  Saint  Peter 
himself  consecrated  the  building,  re- 
warding the  ferryman  who  carried 
him  across  the  river  with  a  miracu- 
lous draught  of  salmon! 

In  those  far-off  days,  the  site  upon 
which  the  Abbey  now  stands  was 
an  island  known  as  the  Terrible  Isle, 
a  waste  of  marsh  and  thicket 
shunned  by  all  save  creatures  of 
the  wild. 

THE  story  of  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, scene  of  the  coronation  of 
every  English  monarch  since  that 
of  William  in  1066,  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor.  After  many  years  of 
exile  in  France,  the  pious  but 
dreamy  Edward  came  to  the  throne 
in  1042.  Leaving  the  affairs  of  state 
in  the  hands  of  his  nobles,  he  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  building  of  a 


great  new  church  in  the  latest  Nor- 
man style.  It  was  begun  in  1050 
and  completed  in  1065,  only  a  year 
before  Edward's  death  and  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.  It  was  a  massive 
structure,  almost  as  large  as  the 
present  Abbey,  but  by  the  end  of 
the  twelfth  century  it  had  fallen  into 
a  sorry  state  of  disrepair. 

Fortunately,  King  Henry  III  took 
matters  in  hand  out  of  respect  for 
Edward,  his  most  revered  saint.  He 
ordered  the  greater  part  of  the 
building  to  be  demolished  in  order 
that  he  might  build  on  the  site  a 
finer  building  in  the  Early  English 
style  that  would  rival,  if  not  excel, 
the  great  French  cathedrals  of 
Beauvais  and  Chartres. 

History  records  that  "on  the  sixth 
day  of  July,  1245,  the  new  church 
at  Westminster  was  begun."  From 
the  foundations  of  Edward's  church 
rose  up  the  choir,  transepts,  and  first 
five  bays  of  the  nave.  In  designing 
this  splendid  new  Abbey,  Henry 
naturally  reserved  a  place  of  honor 
for  the  body  of  St.  Edward.  In  a 
chapel  raised  six  feet  above  the 
floor,  built  upon  soil  specially 
shipped  from  the  Holy  Land,  he 
erected  a  marble  shrine  with  mosaic 
in  gold  and  rich  colors,  and  on  it 
placed  a  golden  coffin  studded  with 
jewels,  gold  figures,  and  bright 
enamel. 

From  old  records  and  accounts, 
we  are  enabled  to  visualize  the 
scene  as  the  magnificent  building 
approached  its  completion.  At  the 
quayside  close  by,  barges  were  arriv- 
ing from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Thames  laden  with  huge  blocks  of 
Reigate   stone,   while   other   vessels 


The  Coronation  Chair  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  made  for  Edward  I.  Enclosed 
is  the  famous  stone  of  Scone,  which 
had  previously  been  used  in  crowning 
the  Kings  of  Scotland. 


were  unloading  stone  from  Caen  and 
marble  from  Corfe.  Most  of  the 
timbers  came  from  Royal  forests  by 
way  of  the  river,  while  lead  from 
Derbyshire  and  iron  from  Gloucester 
are  believed  to  have  been  carted  by 
road,  reaching  the  Abbey  by  way  of 
what  is  now  Tothill  Street. 

WITHIN  the  massive  building 
was  great  activity.  Between 
fifty  and  eighty  carvers  and  stone- 
cutters were  at  work,  as  well  as  fifty 


skilled  workers  in  marble  and  up  to 
thirty  carpenters.  High  up  on  stag- 
ing the  carvers  were  busy,  for  in 
medieval  times  sculpture  was  usually 
wrought  at  the  site  where  it  would 
remain  when  completed.  Other 
masons  were  engaged  on  the  carv- 
ing of  decorative  features  in  stone  on 
numerous  benches  around  the  walls. 

A  small  army  of  craftsmen  from 
France  and  Italy  were  polishing 
marble  columns  and  shafts,  while 
the  famed  Master  Peter,  with  other 
skilled  painters,  were  busy  coloring 
sculptures  and  working  on  wall 
paintings.  A  succession  of  celebrated 
Master  Masons  are  mentioned  in  the 
records — Master  Henry,  John  of 
Gloucester,  and  a  great  many  more. 

At  this  point  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  early  builders  had 
little  use  for  detailed  plans,  and  de- 
signs were  seldom  prepared  in  ad- 
vance as  they  are  today.  The  need 
for  them  had  not  arisen.  Behind  the 
builders  lay  centuries  of  experience 
and  every  job  was  viewed  as  a  great 
creative  adventure. 

By  1483  the  seven  western  bays 
of  the  nave,  part  of  the  cloisters  and 
deanery  (formerly  the  Abbot's 
house)  were  completed.  The  west 
front,  with  its  great  window,  was 
begun  in  the  fifteenth  century  and 
finished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
who  also  built  the  present  chapel 
that  bears  his  name.  No  major  alter- 
ations or  additions  seem  to  have 
been  made  until  1713  when  eighty- 
year-old  Sir  Christopher  Wren  be- 
gan raising  the  two  western  towers 
to  their  height  of  225  feet. 

The  Abbey  as  it  stands  today  is 
over  500  feet  long  and  the  width  of 


Poets'  corner  in  the  famous  Abbey. 


the  nave  about  75  feet.  The  nave  is 
166  feet  in  length;  the  choir,  155 
feet;  and  the  height  of  the  roof  is 
100  feet. 

Rightly  has  the  Abbey  been  called 
"The  Tomb  of  Kings,"  for  within  its 
ancient  walls  sleep  fourteen  kings 
and  ten  queens.  So  great  is  the  num- 
ber of  tombs  within  the  Abbey  that 
there  is  no  longer  room  for  even 
the  most  famed  personages  to  be 
buried  there.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  days  gone  by  it  was  a  place 
of  burial  for  people  in  all  walks  of 
life. 

IF  you  search  within  the  Abbey 
you  will  find  the  tombs  of  a 
plumber,  a  laundress,  a  butler,  a  spy, 
and  even  a  murderer.  In  the  clois- 
ters is  the  tomb  of  John  Broughton, 
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eighteenth-century  champion  prize 
fighter  of  all  England  (who,  inci- 
dentally, invented  boxing  gloves). 
Another  interesting  tomb  is  that  of 
Thomas  Parr  who  died  in  1635  with 
the  reputation  of  being  Britain's  old- 
est man — his  age  is  given  as  152 
years! 

Among  the  lesser  known  parts  of 
the  Abbey  is  a  large  upper  room,  or 
gallery,  in  the  south  transept,  half- 
way between  the  floor  and  the 
triforium.  For  more  than  500  years 
this  has  been  the  muniment  room 
and  in  it  stand  the  great  wooden 
chests  in  which  the  monks  kept  their 
documents.  The  collection  is  price- 
less, for  here  is  chronicled  the  whole 
life  of  a  great  medieval  monastery, 
from  the  Charter  of  King  Offa  (d. 
796)  giving  the  first  known  descrip- 
tion of  Westminster,  down  to  the 
last  hurried  and  unbalanced  ac- 
counts of  the  monks  on  the  eve  of 
the  tragic  Dissolution. 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  docu- 
ments were  those  written  by  the 
infirmarer  (the  brother  in  charge  of 
the  sick  and  aged  monks).  His  care- 
fully kept  records  of  receipts  and 
payments  were  written  on  sheets  of 
vellum,  one  sheet  being  sewn  on  to 
the  next  until  oftentimes  the  year's 
accounts  were  as  much  as  nine  feet 
in  length!  If  the  accounts  were  found 
to  be  in  order,  the  "auditor"  would 
endorse  them  Et  sic  quietus  est  "and 
so  is  quit." 

On  one  of  these  vellum  rolls  is 
scribed  a  payment  entry  for  "white 
wine  for  Brother  Twyning."  It  seems 
that  this  monk  had  persuaded  the 
Abbot  that  he  needed  wine  for  the 
sake  of  his  health.  The  infirmarer, 


however,  seemed  to  have  been  some- 
what dubious  about  Brother  Twyn- 
ing's  self-prescribed  medicine,  for 
beside  the  entry  he  wrote  "Because 
he  is  unable  to  drink  beer,  so  he 
says!" 

Another  document  tells  us  of  a 
monk  who  professed  to  be  grievous- 
ly ill  and  remained  many  months  in 
the  infirmary.  At  last  the  prior  open- 
ly declared  that  he  believed  the 
brother  was  "no  more  syck  than  my 
horse/'  Upon  hearing  this  the  al- 
legedly sick  monk  called  in  no  fewer 
than  five  doctors  "which  did  opynly 
prove  me  to  be  infected  with  dyvers 
sycknesses  whereof  the  lest  of  which 
were  able  to  kyll  a  Ryght  strong 
man  ! 

A  manuscript  in  the  chapter  li- 
brary gives  some  rules  for  thirteenth- 
century  schoolboys  who  were  taught 
by  the  monks.  "Upon  rising  they 
shall    make    their    beds,    say    their 


prayers  and  proceed  gravely  and 
without  noise  to  the  church.  They 
must  not  run,  leap  or  chatter,  neither 
carry  bow,  stick,  or  stone."  At  the 
end  of  this  and  every  other  of  many 
rules  was  written  the  penalty  for 
non-compliance:  "Let  them  feel  the 
rod  without  delay"!  Even  harsher 
measures  were  prescribed  for  schol- 
ars found  to  be  in  possession  of 
dice! 

In  1953  a  one-million-pound  ap- 
peal was  launched  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Abbey.  The  target  was 
reached  within  a  year  and  it  is  prob- 
ably true  to  say  that  at  no  time  in 
its  long  and  colorful  history  has  this 
great  and  lovely  building  been  better 
cared  for  than  it  is  today.  Unless 
some  major  catastrophe  occurs,  the 
Abbey  flag  should  still  be  proudly 
flying  from  the  tower  when  the 
1,000th  anniversary  of  its  consecra- 
tion dawns.  ■  ■ 
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Christ  ^Above  ^All 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


THE  earliest  Christian  creed  was 
"Jesus  is  Lord."  The  disciples 
had  come  through  the  bitter  experi- 
ence of  the  death  of  their  Friend 
and  Teacher.  But  that  death  had 
issued  in  resurrection.  The  broken 
Christ  of  the  cross  was  revealed  to 
them  as  "triumphant  over  principali- 
ties and  powers,"  and  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  God  in  glory.  Not  only 
so,  but  he  was  revealed  and  experi- 
enced as  a  living  reality  in  their  own 
personal  lives.  "Center  and  soul  of 
every  sphere,  yet  to  each  loving 
heart  how  near." 

What  more  natural,  then,  that 
they  should  give  him  the  adoring 
and  reverent  and  highly  respectful 
title  of  Lord? 

But  we  must  beware  of  thinking 
that  this  title  was  a  merely  theologi- 
cal statement;  it  was  an  affirmation 
of  faith;  it  was  the  practical  confes- 
sion— that  He  whom  they  had 
known  and  loved  and  honored  as 
counselor  and  friend  was  worthy  of 


exercising  authority  over  them. 
Those  early  disciples  were  not  play- 
ing theological  games,  they  were 
voicing  the  conviction  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  authoritative  for  them; 
that,  henceforth,  he  and  he  alone 
was  to  "lord  it  over  them." 

The  practical  nature  of  this  con- 
fession is  brought  out  forcibly  in 
Christ's  own  words,  "Why  do  you 
call  me  'Lord,  Lord/  and  not  do 
what  I  tell  you?"  (Luke  6:46). 

To  call  Jesus  "Lord,"  then,  is  to 
organize  life  around  the  conviction 
that  in  his  life,  death,  and  resurrec- 
tion, God  has  made  known  the  truth 
about  himself,  about  the  world, 
about  man  and  his  destiny. 

And  this  is  what  the  early  Chris- 
tians strove  to  do.  Whereas  in  the 
past  they  had  guided  their  lives  by 
expediency,  or  by  worldly  wisdom, 
or  even  by  the  strength  of  their  own 
personal  desires,  now  they  shaped 
life  according  to  the  wisdom  that 
had  been  demonstrated  in  Christ. 


Dr.  Martin  is  Minister  of  First  Community  Church,  and  lecturer  in 
Modern  Literature,  Dallas  College,  Southern  Methodist  University, 
Dallas,  Tex. 
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He,  and  not  Caesar,  and  not  Jew- 
ish nationalism,  was  Lord  over  their 
political  thinking.  They  did  not  be- 
gin from  some  plan  hammered  out 
by  weighing  might  against  might, 
or  from  practical  considerations  of 
geographical  terrain  and  the  oppor- 
tune moment.  They  began  to  think 
and  act  in  a  new  way,  guided  and 
commanded  by  Christ's  revelation  of 
the  nature  of  human  community. 

He,  and  not  local  custom  and  the 
intensity  of  their  own  affection,  be- 
gan to  shape  their  attitude  to  the 
home.  Whereas  many  of  them  had 
seen  it  as  a  refuge  from  the  harsh 
demands  of  the  wider  world,  they 
now  began  to  see  it  as  a  sphere  for 
realizing  more  fully  the  Fatherhood 
of  God,  "from  whom  every  family 
in  heaven  and  on  earth  is  named" 
(Eph.  3:15). 

He,  and  not  class  and  caste,  was 
Lord  over  their  church  life.  Whereas 
much  popular  religion  had  accen- 
tuated the  divisions  between  men, 
splitting  them  into  such  categories 
as  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  circum- 
cised and  uncircumcised,  rich  and 
poor,  they  came  to  understand  that 
a  fellowship  centered  on  Christ 
knows  no  barriers  of  race,  culture, 
class  or  tradition,  that  "here  there 
cannot  be  Greek  and  Jew,  circum- 
cised and  uncircumcised,  barbarian, 
Scythian,  slave,  free  man,  but  Christ 
is  all,  and  in  all"  (Col.  3:11). 

He,  and  not  their  own  wishes 
and  desires,  was  Lord  over  their  in- 
dividual lives.  Whereas  they  were 
accustomed  to  shape  the  pattern  of 
their  personal  lives  by  what  they 
could  get  out  of  life,  or  by  the 
standards  of  popular  opinion,  now 


they  were  captured  by  that  revela- 
tion of  true  manhood  that  shone 
through  the  life  of  Christ.  "In  him 
was  life,  and  the  life  was  the  light" 
(John  1:4)  by  which  they  hence- 
forth judged  and  guided  their  own 
lives. 

As  we  look  at  modern  Christianity, 
can  we  say  that  Christ  is  "Lord" 
in  this  intensely  practical  sense?  In 
spite  of  our  theological  impeccabil- 
ity, are  there  not  areas  in  every  life 
where  Christ  is  not  "lording  it"  over 
us? 

In  politics?  Are  we  guided  by 
Him,  or  by  the  Southern  "way  of 
life,"  the  Northern  "way  of  life," 
the  American  "way  of  life,"  by  some 
ideology  that  we  have  embraced? 
Philip  Toynbee,  the  novelist  son  of 
the  great  historian  Arnold  Toynbee, 
once  said,  "The  true  test  of  a  politi- 
cal system — any  political  system — is, 
does  it  enable  man  to  love  his  fellow- 
man?"  That  seems  nearer  to  the 
mind  of  Christ  than  our  anxious 
hewing  to  some  party  line,  whether 
it  be  democratic,  republican,  mon- 
archical, or  communistic. 

In  our  home  life?  Is  Christ  "lord- 
ing it"  over  us  there?  When  Jesus 
entered  the  home  of  Martha  and 
Mary  in  the  village  outside  Jeru- 
salem, his  presence  was  a  blessing 
and  a  boon,  but  it  was  also  a  criti- 
cism of  the  scale  of  values  enter- 
tained there.  Are  our  values  any 
safer  from  scrutiny?  Do  we  put 
things  first?  Even  in  Christian 
homes,  how  often  we  are  "anxious 
and  troubled  about  many  things."  Is 
His  will  our  paramount  considera- 
tion when  we  are  planning  the 
domestic  budget,  or  counseling  our 
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children  about  the  choice  of  a  voca- 
tion, or  drawing  up  a  list  of  guests? 

In  our  church  life?  Is  Christ  the 
Lord  of  our  local  fellowship,  or  is 
Gibson  Winter's  indictment,  "The 
Suburban  Captivity  of  the 
Churches/'  true  of  us?  George 
Bernard  Shaw  makes  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  say  in  his  Saint  Joan,  "God 
is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Church, 
but  the  Church  is  in  the  hands  of 
God." 

Saint  Joan's  statement  was  an 
affirmation  of  faith  rather  than  a 
description  of  reality,  for  the  French 
church  of  her  day  had  fallen  into 
the  clutches  of  a  frightened  eccle- 
siasticism.  But  she  knew  that  in  spite 
of  wholesale  capitulation  to  worldli- 
ness,  the  true  church  was  under 
divine  protection,  and  she  herself, 
being  true  to  the  mind  of  Christ  as 
she  saw  it,  helped  to  purify  its  earth- 
ly manifestation. 

In  our  individual  lives?  Is  Christ 
indeed  "lording  it"  over  us  here?  To 
confess  that  "Jesus  is  Lord"  is  to  be 
ashamed  of  that  caricature  of  hu- 
manity that  I  have  become  by  seek- 
ing my  own  will  and  wish;  it  is  to 
seek,  not  "peace  of  mind,"  but  that 
will  in  which  alone  is  my  true  peace, 
that  service  which  is  perfect  free- 
dom, and  that  response  to  God's 
offer  of  forgiveness  and  power  which 
is  the  heart  of  the  gospel. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  While 
it  may  be  true  that  Christ  is  Lord 
over  our  individual  lives,  and  even 
over  our  human  lives  here  on  earth, 
can  it  be  true  that  his  Lordship  ex- 
tends to  the  wide  bounds  of  space  as 
they  have  been  revealed  to  us  in 
these  modern  days? 
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This  is  by  no  means  as  modern  a 
question  as  it  sounds.  The  psalmist 
looked  up  into  the  night  sky  and  was 
awed  by  its  immensity,  and  then  he 
asked,  "What  is  man,  that  thou  art 
mindful  of  him?"  Pascal,  the  great 
French  scientist  and  saint,  confessed, 
"The  silence  of  those  infinite  spaces 
frightens  me."  Perhaps  Alice  Mey- 
nell,  the  English  poetess  has  given 
us  the  best  answer,  when  she  said 

God  may  have  other  words  for  other 

worlds, 
But    for    this    world    His    word    is 

Christ. 

Now,  we  may  go  on  to  say  with 
another  Christian  poet: 

I  know  not  where  His  islands   lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air, 
I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 
Beyond  His  love  and  care. 

Yes,  we  are  living  in  a  space  age,  in 
an  age  of  electronics  and  atomic 
power  and  of  vast  distances,  but  this 
only  accentuates  the  necessity  for 
great  living.  We  are  faced  with  a 
choice  of  handling  this  tremendous 
potential  greatly  or  meanly,  to  God's 
glory  or  to  his  dishonor.  So,  the 
practical  challenge  of  the  space  age 
is:  Shall  we  live  under  the  Lordship 
of  Christ,  or  under  the  lordship  of 
aimlessness  and  petty  concerns? 
When  the  early  Christians  confessed 
His  Lordship,  they  went  forth  to 
colonize  a  world  they  had  never 
seen,  but  they  found  Him  illuminat- 
ing every  situation,  and  enabling 
them  to  meet  every  new  challenge. 


Wonder  Woman 


I  WAS  looking  through  the  sports'  record  books  a  short  time  ago  and 
came  across  the  name  Stella  Walsh  in  nearly  every  track  and 
field  event.  Her  name  appeared  so  often  I  began  to  think  she  was  a 
sort  of  superwoman.  In  the  200-meter  dash,  Stella  in  1930  had  a  25.4 
seconds  for  a  new  record.  Some  eighteen  years  later  this  extraordinary 
athlete  did  the  same  200  meters  in  25.5  seconds,  only  one-tenth  of  a 
second  more  than  in  19301 

Stella  was  born  in  Poland  and  her  last  name  was  Walasiewicz.  She 
loved  to  run  and  play  sports  as  a  child.  The  sports  pages  began  print- 
ing her  name  during  1930  when  she  was  establishing  records  in  track 
and  field  events.  This  woman  established  one  of  the  longest  strings  of 
victories  in  track  history. 

It  was  during  the  1932  Olympic  Games  that  Stella  made  the  sport 
pages  the  world  over.  She  won  the  100-meter  race.  After  her  victory 
in  the  Olympics  she  came  to  America  and  changed  her  name  to  Walsh 
to  avoid  confusion.  She  trained  hard  and  participated  in  any  sports 
available.  She  only  ran  foot  races  from  60  yards  to  the  mile  but  com- 
peted in  events  like  the  broad  jump,  high  jump,  shot  put,  discus 
throw,  and  hurdles.  She  won  most  of  the  events  that  she  entered. 
Totaling  up  the  victories  in  her  long  career,  Stella  had  won  more  than 
1,100  major  track  and  field  contests,  setting  nearly  100  different  world 
and  national  records. 

When  this  super-athlete  was  in  her  40's,  she  amazed  the  sports 
world  by  winning  the  National  Pentathlon  with  a  record  1,932  points. 
She  won  this  grueling  five-event  U.S.  Pentathlon  championship  five 
consecutive  times.  No  other  woman  has  matched  this  record  or  come 
close.  Like  Babe  Ruth's  729  home  runs,  it  will  take  a  long  time  to 
break  this  record.  In  all,  she  captured  about  40  United  States'  cham- 
pionships. 

In  1963,  although  she  was  over  fifty  years  old,  she  was  still  compet- 
ing with  the  best  of  her  sex.  The  number  of  years  she  was  in  com- 
petition became  a  record  for  this  durable  and  amazing  athlete.  The 
sports  world  will  probably  never  see  such  an  athlete  in  action  again. 

— Mario  DeMarco 
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A  Matter  of  Mo  nor 


By  Mark  S.  Cowell 


An  incident  in  the  closing  days  of  World  War  II 


YOU  don't  understand,  do  you?" 
said  Scholar,  whose  nickname 
had  been  awarded  him  by  the  men 
of  D-company,  rest  their  souls. 

The  old  German  officer  sat  mo- 
tionless on  the  dirt  floor,  his  pistol 
aiming  at  Scholar's  head.  An  Ameri- 
can squad,  one  unit  in  the  allied 
push  to  Paris,  had  been  patrolling 
the  road  behind  the  German  and 
his  prisoner.  Scholar  had  been 
prodded  by  the  German's  pistol  into 
this  deserted  farmhouse  where,  hud- 
dled in  the  cellar,  they  were  now 
forced  to  wait  until  the  patrol  with- 
drew from  the  sector. 

Deep  in  the  corner  behind  a  fallen 
beam  from  the  rotten  foundation  the 
German  had  lit  one  candle,  invisible 
to  the  outside,  and  its  light  flickered 
over  the  barrel  of  his  revolver. 

Both    faces    were    drawn    with 

fatigue    and   yet   neither    dared   to 

sleep.    "Do    you    understand?    I'm 

really    not    trying    to    trick    you," 

Scholar  said,  pronouncing  the  words 
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carefully  and  wishing  that  he  had 
invested  more  time  and  interest  in 
foreign  languages  in  college. 

"Just  don't  shoot,"  Scholar  con- 
tinued in  the  monotone,  moving  his 
left  hand  very  slowly  toward  the 
bulge  in  his  coat.  "Take  it  easy.  It's 
not  a  gun."  The  German's  eyes  fol- 
lowed his  hand  as  it  disappeared  in- 
side the  mud-caked  jacket  and  the 
pistol  pointed  steadily  at  his  fore- 
head. Scholar's  hand  slithered  out 
from  his  coat  holding  the  strings  on 
an  ancient  leather  bag  which  he  put 
on  the  floor.  The  bag's  leather  was 
soft  and  its  contents  made  bumps 
and  protuberances  in  the  tan  ma- 
terial. It  squatted  on  the  floor  like 
a  half-melted  chocolate  soldier. 

"If  you  don't  understand,  then  111 
show  you,"  the  young  man  said, 
reaching  down  and  starting  to  untie 
the  strings  of  the  bag.  The  knot  was 
tight.  His  fingernails  scratched  at 
the  strings  and  finally  the  bag 
spilled  its  contents  onto  the  floor — 


chess  pieces.  "Chess,"  Scholar  said. 
Did  he  notice  a  flicker  in  the  Ger- 
man's eyes? 

"Do  you  play  chess?"  he  repeated 
but  the  German  remained  a  marble 
statue.  Scholar  shifted  his  weight  on 
the  rubble  covered  floor.  He  would 
soon  be  in  a  German  prison  camp. 
They  would  take  everything.  They 
would  take  the  chess  set.  Such  a 
beautifully  hand-carved  chess  set. 
He'd  found  it  in  the  ruins  of  a  shell- 
torn  cathedral.  Never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  it.  What  really  ate  into 
Scholar's  memory,  however,  were 
the  faces  of  his  friends  in  D-com- 
pany  as  he  last  remembered  them 


after  the  ambush,  dead  or  dying. 
The  lieutenant,  Sgt.  Mullen,  Billy 
Joe  and  the  others.  Trying  to  forget 
them  was  like  trying  to  fall  asleep; 
the  harder  he  tried,  the  more  im- 
possible it  became. 

HE  reached  down  and  took  two 
pawns  in  his  hands — one  white 
and  one  black.  He  shook  them  like 
dice  and  held  out  his  two  fists  to  the 
officer.  There  was  no  language  bar- 
rier here;  would  he  recognize  the 
challenge? 

At  first  the  German  just  stared, 
bored  and  dirty,  but  soon  he  studied 
his   wrist   watch   then   pointed    the 
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pistol  at  the  American's  left  hand 
which,  when  opened,  revealed  a 
white  pawn.  The  German  impro- 
vised a  chess  board,  drawing  it  in 
chalk  on  a  piece  of  wood,  while 
Scholar  listened  to  gunshots  in  the 
distance.  A  skirmish  in  the  foothills. 
Two  patrols  coming  upon  each 
other  in  the  dark. 

The  German  finished  setting  up 
the  board  and  opened  with  his  king- 
pawn.  Scholar  replied  with  his 
knight-pawn  on  the  queen  side.  The 
German  obviously  had  expected  a 
different  answer.  He  looked  hard  at 
Scholar  and  then  beyond  Scholar  at 
nothing  in  particular.  Reaching  into 
his  coat,  he  pulled  out  Scholar's  dog 
tags  which  he  had  taken  from  him 
on  capture.  He  dangled  them  for  a 
moment  in  front  of  Scholar's  face. 
They  sparkled  with  reflections  of  the 
flickering  candle.  The  German 
placed  them  around  his  own  white- 
king  and  it  was  Scholar's  turn  to 
stare  without  understanding. 

He  watched  as  the  German 
stretched  his  arm  across  the  board 
and  grasped  the  strings  of  the  leath- 
er bag,  draping  them  over  Scholar's 
black  king.  "Oh,"  cried  Scholar, 
'you  want  to  play  for  stakes."  The 
strings  and  tags  were  mute  but  they 
served  their  purpose.  He  wants  the 
chess  set.  He  wants  it  so  badly  that 
he's  willing  to  offer  my  freedom  for 
it. 

Outside  the  evening  had  been 
mu£gy  and  still,  broken  occasionally 
by  lightning;  but  as  the  night  wore 
on,  the  patter  of  rain  had  come  to 
keep  the  two  men  company.  It  was 
miserably  damp. 

Scholar  had  guessed  at  first  that 
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the  German  was  too  sure  of  himself, 
but  when  the  game  began  to  tighten 
up,  he  found  that  the  officer  had  a 
right  to  be  cocky.  Piece  by  piece  he 
controlled  the  game  and  forced 
Scholar  to  exchange  until  less  than 
half  the  pieces  were  on  the  board. 
Both  men  were  extremely  careful; 
both  men  stood  to  gain.  Ever  so 
often  Scholar  would  catch  the  Ger- 
man looking  enviously  at  various 
pieces,  especially  the  knights.  He 
held  them  in  wrinkled  but  still 
strong  hands  and  noted  the  precision 
with  which  they  were  carved.  Each 
representing  a  medieval  horse  and 
rider  in  full  battle  armor,  one  had 
the  tip  of  its  lance  broken.  They 
were  made  of  ivory. 

Now  Scholar  was  defending  his 
king  against  a  major  offensive  by 
the  German.  He  was  in  trouble.  He 
had  just  been  straddled  and  had  lost 
his  queen.  He  wiped  his  face  with 
the  palms  of  his  hands,  sweat  running 
freely  as  the  summer  heat  joined  the 
rain  to  make  life  unbearable. 

HE  glanced  up  and  saw  the  Ger- 
man worriedly  contemplating 
his  watch  again.  His  white  eye- 
brows were  constricted  with  worry 
and  his  eyes  hated  the  unstopable 
second  hand  which  ticked  toward  a 
time  limit.  The  game  has  a  time 
limit,  Scholar  realized.  How  long  is 
it?  Why?  What  happens  when  the 
time  is  up?  The  German  looked  up 
and  their  eyes  locked  for  an  instant 
before  Scholar  glanced  away  and 
moved  his  king  behind  the  protec- 
tion of  two  pawns.  So  far,  Scholar 
had  not  been  able  to  launch  an  of- 
fensive of  his  own. 


The  German  had  placed  his  hand 
on  a  piece  when  he  froze  at  the  shrill 
whistle  of  reality.  A  mortar  shell 
screamed  overhead  and  the  explo- 
sion shook  dust  from  the  roof  above 
them.  A  random  shell?  Soon  the  area 
was  filled  with  horror  as  shells  plas- 
tered the  sector.  Midway  between 
two  armies,  Scholar  and  the  Ger- 
man returned  to  the  game. 

As  the  cellar  shook  with  the  man- 
made  thunder  outside,  knights  and 
pawns  died  in  a  quieter,  bloodless 
war  and  Scholar  could  see  the  end 
coming.  The  German  was  bringing 
down  these  pawns  to  exchange  with 
the  two  protecting  Scholar's  king 
and  the  checkmate  would  follow 
soon  after  that. 

While  Scholar  pondered  his  next 
move,  the  officer  opened  his  coat 
and  glanced  at  some  official  papers, 
then  at  his  watch.  The  shelling  had 
diminished.  The  officer  moved  his 
bishop  with  his  right  hand,  astound- 
ing Scholar  by  its  final  position.  It 
was  a  trap.  It  must  be  a  trap.  Schol- 
ar took  it  anyway  with  his  own 
bishop. 

The  German  grunted  and  moved 
a  pawn  into  the  action,  knocking  it 
over  in  the  process.  He's  playing  too 
fast,  Scholar  thought. 

The  pawns  were  exchanged.  The 
German  had  a  rook,  a  bishop,  and 
one  pawn,  well  protected  and  one 
square  away  from  queening.  The 
young  man  had  only  a  bishop  and 
a  useless  pawn. 

The  rain  of  shells  was  almost  over 
now  and  the  German,  scratching  his 
white  mustache,  glanced  around  the 
cellar.  He  stared  at  the  young  man, 
the  game,  the  leather  bag,  the  pistol, 
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and  then  again  at  his  watch.  It  was 
an  enemy  he  could  not  conquer.  It 
was  quiet  now  except  for  the  drip- 
drip  of  raindrops  leaking  through  the 
roof  and  the  occasional  roar  of  ar- 
tillery. The  German  watched  the 
drops  splashing  on  the  fallen  beam, 
little  explosions  of  water.  Scholar 
also  forgot  the  game.  It  was  his  move 
but  the  German  was  more  interest- 
ing. He  studied  the  dirt  in  the  pores 
of  the  officer's  face.  The  white  mus- 
tache had  taken  a  tinge  of  grey 
from  months  of  battle. 

Suddenly  the  German  leaned  for- 
ward over  the  board  and  growled  a 
phrase  which  Scholar  understood  al- 
though he  could  not  translate  it 
literally.  Two  or  possibly  three 
moves  from  checkmate,  the  officer 
flicked  a  gnarled  finger  and 
knocked  over  his  king.  The  chains  of 
Scholar's  dog  tags  slipped  free  of 
the  piece  in  front  of  Scholar's  as- 
tonished face.  Cautiously  the  Ger- 
man began  to  back  out  of  the  cellar, 
his  revolver  still  pointing  at  Scholar's 
head.  He  turned  to  run  up  the  cellar 
steps  and  into  the  real  war  but  he 
paused  once  more  to  look  back 
toward  the  flickering  candle.  Scholar, 
who  had  already  recovered  himself 
and  was  beginning  to  put  the  tags 
back  on  his  neck,  glanced  up  and, 
although  it  was  too  dark  in  the  stair- 
way to  be  sure,  thought  he  detected 
the  hint  of  a  smile  on  the  German's 
face.  Scholar  waited  for  ten  more 
minutes,  listening  to  a  few  scattered 
mortar  shells,  then  he  too  climbed 
out  of  the  cellar.  It  was  good  to  be 
outside  again,  although  he  knew 
danger  lurked  in  the  darkness.  He 
heard  the  staccato  of  rifle  fire. 


A  CLOCK  in  some  far  distant 
village  struck  seven  o'clock, 
and  a  thousand  human  beings  ran 
from  a  thousand  shelters  to  murder 
each  other  in  the  larger  game  of  war. 
Scholar  had  returned  to  his  own 
lines  where  he  had  been  given  new 
weapons  and  assigned  to  a  badly  de- 
pleted E-company.  At  first  glance, 
the  men  of  E-company  looked  some- 
what like  the  men  of  his  former 
squad;  they  all  had  mud-caked  boots 
and  clammy  socks.  But  underneath 
the  soldier  there  was  the  man  and 
these  men  were  not  the  same  ones 
he'd  known.  There  was  no  Sgt.  Mul- 
len to  tease  him  about  his  Southern 
accent.  Eventually,  Scholar  sup- 
posed, he  would  get  used  to  E-com- 
pany but  now  he  was  tramping 
through  the  mud  again,  his  mind 
occupied  with  the  immediate  task  of 
flushing  out  any  straggling  German 
survivors  in  the  thrust  toward  Paris. 
Scholar  passed  the  cellar  where  he 
had  spent  most  of  the  night.  He 
didn't  glance  at  it  until  he  saw, 
about  thirty  yards  away,  the  pistol, 
the  uniform,  the  white  mustache.  In 
the  morning  sunlight,  the  body 
seemed  unreal,  especially  since  it 
had  no  right  to  be  in  this  hole.  A 
random  shell  must  have  found  the 
officer  before  he  had  holstered  his 
pistol.  The  watch  ticked  on  his 
outstretched  arm.  The  second  hand 
was  still  moving  its  circular  course. 
Kneeling  beside  the  body,  Scholar 
reached  into  his  coat  pocket,  pulled 
out  the  leather  bag  with  the  ivory 
chess  set,  and  put  it  in  the  dead 
man's  outstretched  hand.  "Stale- 
mate," he  whispered,  and  then 
moved  on.  ■  ■ 
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Bitcty-ljiue  Mat  2uite  Atifyell 


By  Peggy  L.  Penney 


Nellis  Junior  Choir  makes  the  songs  they  sing  really  live! 


WHEN  the  Nellis  Air  Force 
Base  (Nevada)  Junior  Choir 
swings  into  the  chorus  of  that  old 
Mormon  hymn,  "When  the  Saints 
Go  Marching  In,"  you  can  literally 
hear  the  tramp  of  celestial  feet.  The 
key  to  the  success  of  this  choir  is 
enthusiasm  of  interpretation.  They 
don't  simply  sing  a  hymn;  they  make 
it  live! 

Chaplain,  Lieutenant  Colonel, 
Hal  H.  Martin  and  his  wife,  Evelyn, 
who  organized  the  Nellis  group, 
have  left  junior  choirs  scattered 
throughout  the  Air  Force  wherever 
they've  been  stationed.  It  wasn't  un- 
til they  received  an  invitation  to  take 
the  Nellis  group  to  California,  how- 
ever, that  they  considered  taking 
sixty-five  lively  youngsters  on  a  con- 
cert tour.  However,  the  initial  ven- 
ture was  so  successful  that  there 
have  been  five  others — the  most  re- 
cent in  the  fall  of  1965. 

It  was  in  October,  1963,  that 
thirty-five  youngsters  were  rather 
hurriedly  organized  into  a  junior 
choir  to  provide  a  youthful  musical 


interlude  at  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Nellis  chapel.  They  sang  one 
hymn  on  a  program  crowded  with 
speeches  by  the  "brass"  of  the  Air 
Force  chaplaincy  and  local  digni- 
taries. Six  months  later,  the  choir 
was  organized  again  to  provide 
music  for  the  annual  Protestant 
Preaching  Mission. 

The  Missioner  that  year  was  The 
Reverend  B.  W.  Junkins,  pastor  of 
the  First  Christian  Church  of  Long 
Beach,  California.  So  impressed  was 
he  with  the  singing  of  the  Nellis 
Juniors  that  he  invited  them  to  give 
a  concert  in  his  home  church. 

Never  having  taken  a  choir  on 
tour,  the  Martins  felt  that  such  an 
undertaking  called  for  some  plan- 
ning. The  original  choir  of  thirty-five 
had  expanded  to  sixty-five,  and 
while  they  may  have  angelic  voices 
they  are  otherwise  fairly  normal 
American  youngsters.  They  are  sus- 
ceptible to  all  the  foibles  and  mis- 
chief inherent  in  any  group  between 
the  ages  of  nine  and  fourteen. 

"The  first  rule  we  made  when  we 
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The  members  of  Nellis  AFB  Junior  Choir  are  a  study  in  concentration  as 
the  director,  Chaplain  Martin,  works  hard  to  bring  out  the  effect  which  he 
desires  at  one  of  the  rehearsals. 


considered  a  concert  tour  was  that 
no  parents  were  to  be  allowed," 
Chaplain  Martin  said.  "We  felt  that 
in  this  way  we  could  have  better 
control  and  mete  out  discipline  with 
equality." 

This  rule  was  broken  only  once 
when  a  trip  to  a  remote  radar  site  in 
Utah  was  combined  with  a  family 
picnic. 

The  troupe  usually  travels  in  Air 
Force  busses  with  eight  sponsors — 
the  bus  drivers,  members  of  the 
chaplain's  staff,  and  their  wives. 

Watermelon  party  is  enjoyed  after  one 
of  the  weekly  rehearsals  of  the  Junior 
Choir.  On  a  hot  summer  day  in  Ne- 
vada, members  dress  casually  in  shorts 
and  shifts  while  attending  rehearsals. 
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On  the  first  tour  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia in  the  late  Spring  of  1964, 
they  were  scheduled  for  a  concert 
at  Mr.  Junkins'  Long  Beach  Church 
on  Sunday  morning  and  the  First 
Christian  Church  at  Downey,  Cali- 
fornia that  evening.  By  leaving 
Nellis,  near  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  on 
Friday  night  they  were  able  to 
squeeze  in  a  day  of  fun  at  Marine- 
land  of  the  Pacific  on  Saturday.  Thus 
a  tradition  was  born  and  work  and 
play  have  been  joyfully  combined 
on  all  tours.  The  children  have  vis- 


ited the  San  Diego  Zoo  and  Disney- 
land, picnicked  with  their  families 
and  waded  in  the  blue  Pacific. 

SHEPHERDING  sixty-five  lively 
youngsters  to  places  of  amuse- 
ment does  sometimes  present  prob- 
lems, however. 

"I  never  hesitate  to  discipline  a 
child,"  Chaplain  Martin  says.  "You 
simply  have  to  keep  control.  Usually 
a  stern  lecture  is  enough." 

When  a  lecture  fails  to  suffice, 
Chaplain   Martin   takes   the    culprit 


Full  choir  in  attractive  uniform  is  photographed  before  singing  for  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  new  USAF  Medical  Facility  at  Nellis  AFB,  Nev.  At  the  right 
are  Chaplain  (Lt  Col)  and  Mrs.  Hal  H.  Martin,  who  organized  the  group 
of  youngsters. 
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aside  and  applies  his  hand  to  the  rear 
portion  of  the  anatomy.  "I  make  it 
sting;  they  usually  cry  a  little."  It 
also  subdues  the  offender  and  acts  as 
a  deterrent  to  the  others  who  may 
have   been   contemplating  mischief. 

But  these  instances  are  rare  and 
there  is  another,  even  harder  form 
of  discipline — the  concert  itself. 
Then  the  boys  and  girls  stand  from 
thirty-five  to  forty-five  minutes  with 
their  eyes  constantly  on  the  director. 
The  key  to  the  professional  quality 
of  the  concerts  is  an  hour  and  a-half 
of  practice  each  week  with  extra 
sessions  before  each  tour. 
.  Their  unique  interpretation  of 
each  hymn  is  achieved  through  vol- 
ume and  crescendo.  Mrs.  Martin,  as 
organist  and  arranger,  has  adapted 
some  hymns  especially  to  create  this 
interpretive  effect.  Clear  enuncia- 
tion and  diction,  a  result  of  demon- 
stration and  emphasis  on  the  part  of 
the  chaplain,  is  a  must.  Never  a 
word  slips  by.  Not  long  ago,  Chap- 
lain Martin  stopped  a  rehearsal, 
cocked  an  ear  and  said,  "Someone 
out  there  said  'pilgrum.'  The  word 
is  pilgrim.' "  And  they  sang  it  over 
— from  the  beginning.  It's  this  kind  of 
training  that  keeps  the  choir  on  its 
toes. 

Besides  presenting  a  professional 
concert,  the  boys  and  girls  also  pre- 
sent a  professional  appearance  in 
their  choir  uniforms.  The  boys  wear 
white  blazers  and  Navy  blue  trou- 
sers;  the   girls   white   sweaters   and 


Navy  blue  skirts.  All  wear  the  West- 
ern string  tie  and  the  Air  Force  Seal 
on  the  pocket  of  blazer  or  sweater. 
The  choir  is  featured  as  a  unit  and 
the  names  of  soloists  are  never  an- 
nounced— thus  cutting  down  any 
tendency  toward  jealousy.  The 
repertoire  includes  the  old  favorite 
hymns,  spirituals,  religious  novelty 
numbers,  and  children's  hymns. 

That  the  concerts  are  popular 
with  children  and  audience  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  there  are 
few  dropouts  (except  for  transfers), 
and  everywhere  they've  appeared, 
they  have  been  invited  to  return. 

Only  once  have  the  eighteen 
Negro  children  in  the  choir  met 
prejudice.  This,  surprisingly,  came 
from  the  minister  of  a  church;  not 
the  congregation.  However,  the  prej- 
udice in  this  case  was  short-lived, 
for  when  the  choir  prepared  to  leave, 
the  minister  himself  was  among  those 
who  enthusiastically  extended  an 
invitation  to  return.  Thus,  in  their 
own  way,  these  boys  and  girls  helped 
shine  light  into  the  darkness  of 
bigotry. 

And  so,  perhaps,  the  concerts  by 
the  Nellis  Junior  Choir  are  doing  a 
bit  more  than  merely  furnishing  en- 
tertainment. The  voices  of  the  sixty- 
five  youngsters  are  angelic,  even  if 
their  owners  are  human,  and  the 
songs  they  raise  in  praise  to  God  are 
capable  of  giving  a  religious  experi- 
ence to  others  that  is  truly  profound. 


One  wonders  what  would  have  happened  to  the  Ten  Commandments  if 
they  had  been  submitted  to  Congress  for  debate.  .  .  .  Too  many  of  our 
younger  generation  have  grown  tall  but  not  up. — Anna  Herbert. 
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Woodrow  Wilson,  twenty-eighth  U.S.  President. 


Religion  at  the  Peace  Table 


By  Draper  Allen 


THE  first  time  he  entered  the 
White  House  it  was  as  a  Presi- 
dent. The  son  of  a  minister,  he  had 
come  a  long  way — from  the  parson- 
age through  a  professorship  to  pub- 
lic life. 

He    was    Woodrow    Wilson,    the 


twenty-eighth  President  of  the 
United  States.  His  two  terms  as 
chief  executive  left  America  a  heri- 
tage of  informed  idealism,  creative 
crusades,  and  the  application  of  re- 
ligion in  peaceful  pursuits. 

February    3,    1966,    marked   the 
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Why  was  President  Wilson  the  most  widely  respected  world 
leader  following  World  War  I? 


42d  anniversary  of  the  death  of 
Wilson  in  1924.  Three  days  after 
Christmas,  December  28  will  be 
observed  as  the  110th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Wilson  in  1856.  His 
influence,  ideas,  and  inspiration  con- 
tinue growing  in  national  and  world 
affairs. 

Wilson  anticipated  and  helped  set 
in  motion  several  current  trends. 
They  include  an  emphasis  on  prog- 
ress, direct  participation  of  educa- 
tors in  politics,  and  international  co- 
operation in  solving  problems  of 
peace. 

As  an  administrator — first  in  the 
university,  then  in  the  governorship 
and  presidency — he  championed  re- 
forms. He  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  as  the  Creator  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  a  forerunner  of 
the  United  Nations. 

His  concern  for  progress,  crusad- 
ing zeal,  and  spiritual  drive  stem 
in  part  from  his  upbringing  as  a  min- 
ister's son.  Woodrow  Wilson  grew 
up  in  parsonages  in  his  native  city 
of  Staunton,  Va.,  Augusta,  Ga.; 
Columbia,  S.  C,  and  Wilmington, 
N.  C. 

Religion  was  a  personal  and  vital 
force  in  the  daily  life  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  Within  the  home,  his  spirit- 
ual nature  took  form  during  family 
worship,  prayer,  and  reading  of 
Scriptures. 

His  faith  reached  inward  and 
shaped  his  individual  beliefs  and 
actions.  His  faith  extended  outward 
as  he  aided  his  father  in  pastoral 
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calling  and  in  editing  a  religious 
publication. 

Wilson  maintained  active  church 
membership  not  only  as  he  grew  up 
in  the  parsonage,  but  as  his  career 
unfolded  as  an  attorney,  teacher,  and 
university  and  government  adminis- 
trator. He  always  developed  a  close 
relationship  to  a  church  in  the  city 
where  he  lived. 

In  1913  he  moved  to  Washington 
to  assume  the  Presidency.  There,  he 
joined  a  small  congregation,  whose 
friendly  atmosphere  reminded  him 
of  the  simplicity  of  worship  of  his 
boyhood  days.  He  attended  services 
regularly. 

In  addition  to  applying  his  faith, 
he  spoke  out  in  its  behalf.  He 
affirmed  the  need  to  apply  religion 
to  economics  and  world  affairs. 

Early,  he  foresaw  that  Americans 
were  becoming  unduly  concerned 
with  money,  objects,  and  power.  He 
called  on  them  to  turn  away  from 
materialism,  to  turn  toward  the  spirit 
of  Christ  and  renounce  self-interest 
"to  promote  the  welfare,  happiness, 
and  contentment  of  others." 

WILSON  was  ecumenical  and 
missions-minded  and  partici- 
pated in  interdenominational  groups 
in  his  two  periods  as  a  student  and 
educator  at  Princeton,  N.  J.  They 
included  the  YMCA  and  the  World 
Student  Christian  Movement. 

Wilson,  who  began  his  higher  edu- 
cation at  Davidson  College  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  was  gradu- 


ated  from  Princeton  University  in 
1879.  Then  he  completed  a  post- 
graduate course  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University. 

He  taught  at  Bryn  Mawr  College 
and  Wesleyan  University.  Then  he 
returned  to  Princeton  as  a  professor 
of  jurisprudence  and  political  econo- 
my in  1890.  He  continued  teaching 
at  that  institution  for  12  years. 

Next,  in  1902,  he  was  elected 
unanimously  by  the  board  of  trustees 
as  president  of  Princeton.  He  held 
this  office  for  eight  years. 

He  worked  as  an  administrator 
to  reorganize  the  university  along 
modern,  progressive  lines.  His  aim 
was  to  bring  about  certain  overdue 
reforms.  He  was  successful  in  much 
of  his  ambitious  undertaking. 

His  academic  program  aroused 
some  opposition.  He  felt  his  useful- 
ness there  was  impaired  and  resigned 
his  position  in  1910. 

During  these  controversial  years 
at  Princeton,  he  had  been  attracting 
national  prominence.  At  the  request 
of  friends,  he  became  a  candidate 
for  governor  of  New  Jersey  in  the 
autumn  of  1910.  He  was  elected 
without  the  aid  of  a  personal  organi- 
zation, money,  political  experience 
or  background. 

Now,  more  than  fifty-five  years 
later,  many  candidates  for  the  dif- 
ferent political  offices  at  local,  state, 
and  national  level  are  selected  and 
elected  often  on  different  bases. 
They  win  as  a  result  of  projection 
of  images  through  nationwide  tele- 
vision and  radio  broadcasts  and 
personality  profiles  and  photographs 
in  newspapers  and  magazines; 
through  huge  expenditures  on  pro- 


motion; through  the  assistance  of 
large  numbers  of  campaign  workers. 

Some  political  candidates  use  flit- 
tering generalities  and  meaningless 
phrases  and  empty  promises  to  win 
elections.  The  office  does  not  seek 
the  man,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of 
Wilson. 

The  methods  of  Wilson  in  being 
elected  on  his  thoughts  and  program 
should  inspire  Americans  once  again 
to  choose  more  candidates  on  merits. 
Americans  should  take  public  affairs 
more  seriously.  They  are  not  elect- 
ing after-dinner  speakers,  but  lead- 
ers who  can  represent  them  intelli- 
gently and  faithfully. 

This  type  of  public  service  was 
exemplified  in  the  life  of  Wilson.  His 
political  philosophy  was  a  stanza 
from  the  English  poet,  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson.  It  is:  "Some  sense  of 
duty,  something  of  a  faith,  some 
reverence  for  the  laws  ourselves 
have  made.  Some  patient  force  to 
change  them  when  we  will.  Some 
civic  manhood  firm  against  the 
crowd." 

The  gubernatorial  term  of  Wilson 
was  quite  successful.  An  outstanding 
accomplishment  was  the  passage  of 
progressive  legislation  that  placed 
New  Jersey  in  the  vanguard  of  for- 
ward looking  states.  This  measure 
naturally  enhanced  his  political  pres- 
tige and  prominence. 

IN  1912  Wilson  announced  his 
candidacy  for  the  nomination  for 
President.  The  convention  of  his 
party  was  held  in  Baltimore. 

His  chief  opponent  was  the  U.S. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, James  Beauchamp  (Champ) 
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Clark.  Clark,  an  alumnus  of  the  class 
of  1873  of  Bethany  (W.  Va.)  Col- 
lege, also  was  a  former  educational 
administrator,  with  service  as  presi- 
dent of  Marshall  College  (now  Mar- 
shall University)  in  West  Virginia. 

After  a  long,  hard-fought  battle 
between  Clark  and  Wilson,  the  nomi- 
nation went  to  Wilson.  In  the  race, 
he  defeated  his  two  opponents, 
President  Taft  and  former  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Wilson  called  his  administration 
"The  New  Freedom''  and  promoted 
an  impressive  legislative  record.  In- 
cluded were  the  first  federal  child 
labor  law,  the  Tariff  Reform  Act, 
lowering  the  duties  on  imports;  anti- 
trust bills  to  curb  the  powers  of  the 
rapidly  growing  monopolies,  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  is  in 
operation  today.  The  income  tax  had 
its  beginning  during  his  administra- 
tion. 

World  War  I  started  sixteen 
months  after  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion took  office.  He  set  forth  the 
famous  platform  called  "Fourteen 
Points"  as  a  basis  for  peace. 

One  aspect  dealt  with  "open  cove- 
nants of  peace  openly  arrived  at." 
Another  treated  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  The  last  and  most  significant 
referred  to  a  "general  association  of 
nations,"  which  unquestionably  re- 
ferred to  the  League  of  Nations. 

Meanwhile,  Wilson  adopted  the 
Preparedness  Program.  He  used  it  to 
arouse  a  lethargic  nation  to  what  it 
faced  from  possible  involvement  in 
the  war. 

The  sinking  of  U.S.  ships  and 
other  factors  drew  the  nation  into 
the    war.    Aided    by   America's    re- 
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sources  and  strength,  the  Allies 
ended  the  conflict  victoriously. 

The  Armistice  in  November,  1918, 
was  based  on  Wilson's  Fourteen 
Points.  The  Peace  Conference  was 
held  in  Paris,  France. 

Wilson  appointed  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Commissioners. 
In  that  period  of  slow  transportation 
and  communication,  Europe  was  so 
far  and  distant,  the  information  he 
received  was  so  confusing  and  brief, 
he  felt  direct  contact  was  needed. 

HIS  direct  participation  as  a  dele- 
gate broke  a  precedent.  He 
was  the  first  President  to  leave  the 
country  for  a  foreign  land.  It  started 
a  movement  for  face-to-face  commu- 
nication of  the  highest  leaders  of 
nations. 

Wilson  was  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity.  He,  as  a  Peace  Com- 
missioner who  sought  neither  terri- 
tory nor  vengeful  reparations,  was 
the  most  revered  and  widely  praised 
leader  in  the  world. 

Selfish  diplomats  from  some  other 
lands  were  jealous  of  his  prestige. 
They  began  a  campaign  of  harass- 
ment and  opposition  to  his  altruistic 
endeavors  in  behalf  of  a  just  and  last- 
ing peace. 

Back  home,  after  the  signing  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  the  Palace 
of  Versailles  on  June  28,  1919,  he 
also  faced  opposition.  The  critical, 
partisan  senate  opposed  both  the 
treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations. 

Debate  lasted  for  months.  Wilson, 
greatly  concerned  over  the  outcome 
of  the  League,  took  his  crusade  to 
the  people  against  the  advice  of  his 
physicians. 


In  a  transcontinental  tour  to  the 
Pacific,  he  made  about  forty  speeches 
in  twenty-seven  cities  in  the  heat  of 
summer.  On  the  train  the  night  after 
a  speech  in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  he  be- 
came seriously  ill.  The  tour  was  can- 
celled. 

A  paralytic  stroke  soon  followed 
and  incapacitated  him  for  several 
months.  He  experienced  a  recovery 
which  was  partial  but  insufficient  to 
permit  him  to  resume  the  leadership 
in  the  contest  with  the  Senate  for 
passage  of  the  two  measures  in  the 
form  he  desired  them.  Both  the 
Treaty  and  the  League  were  de- 
feated following  a  protracted  and 
vigorous  debate  in  the  Senate. 

Wilson  served  the  remainder  of 
his  presidential  period,  which  was 
his  second  term,  with  the  handicap 
of  illness.  He  retired  from  office 
weary,  but  philosophical  in  his  faith 
in  the  judgment  of  the  people. 

Later,  during  the  administration 
of  another  president,  a  new  Treaty 
of  Peace  was  signed  with  Germany 


and  her  Allies.  The  U.S.  did  not  join 
the  League  of  Nations,  and  many 
historians  attributed  its  dissolution 
to  this  refusal. 

Wilson  maintained  his  lofty  ethics 
upon  returning  to  private  hfe.  He 
opened  a  law  office  in  Washington, 
but  dissolved  it  upon  finding  clients 
were  offering  fabulous  fees  and  re- 
tainers to  exploit  him  in  government 
dealings.  Wilson,  the  author  of  sev- 
eral books,  rejected  a  substantial 
financial  offer  to  write  his  memoirs 
or  a  history  of  his  two  administra- 
tions. 

His  influences  are  many.  His  ser- 
mons as  a  lay  preacher  in  churches 
challenge  many  to  testify  to  their 
faith. 

His  vision  of  international  coop- 
eration provide  idealism  for  settling 
disputes  at  the  conference  tables 
rather  than  the  battlefields.  His  so- 
cial conscience  encouraged  the  ap- 
plication of  Christianity  in  voca- 
tions all  the  way  from  education  to 
public  affairs.  ■  ■ 
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"When  my  cow  died,  and  the  hogs  ran  away,  and  the  hail  ruined  my 
crops,  and  my  barn  burned  down,  I  knew  at  last  I  was  a  farmer." 
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Another  Pair  of  Eyes 


By  Kermit  Shelby 


Sometimes  the  blind  can  see  more  than  the  sighted 
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THE  salesman  tucked  his  brief 
case  into  the  luggage  carrier  of 
the  bus,  sank  back  in  his  seat,  and 
gave  a  faint  start.  The  man  seated 
beside  him  was  wearing  black 
glasses.  He  sat  statue-still  in  an  atti- 
tude of  expectant  listening.  The 
salesman  felt  uncomfortable,  realiz- 
ing he  had  unconsciously  chosen  a 
blind  man  as  seatmate.  Why  do  I 
feel  the  urge  to  move?  he  asked  him- 
self. Why  should  I  run  from  the 
affliction  of  another? 

The  blind  man  turned  his  face  and 
smiled.  And  the  salesman  analyzed 
his  own  feeling  as  guilt.  Guilt  be- 
cause he  could  see  and  the  blind 
man  could  not.  The  feeling  was  akin 
to  that  of  a  hungry  boy  about  to 
take  a  bite  of  a  red,  juicy  apple  and 
who  becomes  aware  he  is  being 
watched  by  a  hungry  kid  who  has  no 
apple.  "Nice  day,"  he  said,  and 
flushed  self-consciously.  How  could 
the  blind  man  know  whether  the 
day  was  lovely  or  not? 

"A  wonderful  day,"  the  blind  man 
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said  with  enthusiasm.  "I  can  feel  it 
in  the  people's  voices."  He  sounded 
happy. 

The  salesman  told  himself,  now 
a  diplomat  would  pretend  this  man's 
handicap  does  not  exist.  But  that's 
a  kind  of  hypocrisy.  To  heck  with 
diplomacy.  Giving  way  to  honest  im- 
pulse, he  said,  "Can  you  tell  me 
why  this  is?  Why  should  my  looking 
at  you  make  me  feel  guilty?  It's  as  if 
I  were  stealing  something — all  the 
things  I  see  that  you  do  not." 

"I'm  glad  you  mentioned  it,"  the 
blind  man  said.  "You  see  most  per- 
sons pretend  not  to  notice  my  blind- 
ness. And  it's  as  if  we  talked  over  a 
high  wall.  But  when  we  both  admit 
it's  there,  and  go  forward,  the  wall 
vanishes.  I  wouldn't  know  exactly 
why  you  should  feel  guilty.  I'm  the 
one  who  should  feel  guilty.  But  per- 
haps you  would  rather  read  your 
newspapers?" 

"Not  at  all,"  said  the  salesman, 
putting  the  article  up  with  the  brief 
case.  "Please  feel  free  to  speak." 


"It's  a  long  story  and  I  wouldn't 
want  to  bore  you.  I'll  fill  in  the  high 
places.  One  day  when  I  was  just  a 
lad  I  was  helping  my  dad  dynamite 
stumps  on  our  farm.  There  was  one 
charge  which  failed  to  explode.  Dad 
warned  me  to  stay  away  from  that 
place.  But,  kid-like,  I  sneaked  back. 
That's  when  it  happened.  Nearly 
eighteen  years  ago." 

The  bus  wheels  sang  against  the 
pavement.  "Would  you  believe  it,  it 
took  me  a  good  many  years  before 
I  could  get  over  being  guilty?  Of 
course,  it  was  disobedience.  It's  true 
that  one  moment's  curiosity  cost  me 
dearly.  But  boys  will  be  boys."  The 
blind  man  chuckled  as  if  at  a  little 
joke.  "Tell  me,  are  there  many  trees 
in  the  landscape  we  are  passing?" 

"Why,  yes.  There's  a  grove — oak, 
I  believe — on  the  ridge  yonder.  We 
are  passing  a  big  wheat  field.  The 
wheat  is  about  knee  high.  Rippling 
as  the  wind  blows.  There  are  a  few 
cloud  patterns.  They  make  dark 
pools  in  the  wheat." 

"You  make  it  a  pretty  picture. 
Some  claim  oak  is  prettier  when  the 
leaves  change  color  in  the  fall.  I  like 
it  best  in  spring  when  the  young 
leaves  are  the  size  of  squirrel's  ears." 

ARE  you  perhaps  a  farmer?"  The 
salesman  was  surprised  to  find 
he  was  enjoying  himself  immensely. 
And  there  was  no  doubt  that  his 
companion  was. 

"I  bought  the  place,"  the  blind 
man  said.  "You  know,  where  my 
dad  and  I  dynamited  the  stumps. 
At  the  time  of  the  accident  we  were 
renters.  Later  dad  died,  then  my 
mother.  My  uncle  sent  me  to  school 


for  the  blind.  I  rolled  cigars.  But  I 
had  a  hobby.  Horses." 

"You  mean  you  played  the  races?" 

"Not  on  your  life.  A  friend  of 
mine  who  bought  cigars  owned  a 
herd  of  race  horses.  He  gave  me  a 
job  in  the  stables.  I  learned  to  love 
horses.  I'd  buy  up  a  good  one  when 
I  could.  I  raised  saddle  horses  for 
the  gentry.  All  this  took  years  of 
time.  But  when  I  had  enough  saved, 
I  went  back  and  bought  up  the  farm 
where  the  stumps  were.  It  was — 
well,  for  one  thing  I  knew  exactly 
how  the  place  looked.  But  it  was 
more  than  a  feel  for  the  land.  It  was 
like  returning  to  the  scene  of  your 
biggest  defeat,  to  prove  to  yourself 
you  can  rise  above  it." 

"It  seems  to  me  you  have  proved 
your  point." 

"One  mustn't  boast,  you  know. 
But  I  have  got  over  being  guilty. 
You  know,  about  the  accident." 

"How  did  you  get  over  being 
giulty?" 

"I  prayed  about  it.  That  helped 
most.  I  worked  hard.  It  was  more 
than  saving  money  to  buy  some- 
thing. It  was  an  urge.  Something 
pulled  me.  To  go  back,  pick  up  the 
pieces,  put  them  together.  This  time 
to  make  a  pattern  from  what  I've 
learned  groping  about  all  these 
years  in  the  dark." 

"And  what  did  you  find?"  The 
salesman  leaned  breathlessly  for- 
ward, eager  for  his  new  friend's  re- 
ply. 

"I  learned  to  know  God.  I  learned 
patience.  For  everything  you  lose, 
you  gain  something  in  its  place.  A 
man  named  Emerson  said  that,  years 
ago.  True,  I  lost  my  eyesight.  But 
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I  learned  to  be  grateful  for  my  re- 
maining four  senses.  .  .  .  And  my 
hill."  The  blind  man  sighed.  But  it 
sounded  restful. 

"Your  hill?" 

"The  farm  I  bought,  you  know. 
With  the  stumps.  It  had  this  hill 
with  the  cedar  trees.  I  used  to  go 
there  as  a  kid,  and  daydream.  Big 
things  I'd  do  when  I  got  to  be  a 
man.  And  the  cloud  patterns  I'd  fol- 
low in  the  sky.  I  still  remember 
things  like  that.  No  matter  how 
tough  a  day  I've  had,  when  I  reach 
my  hill,  it  seems  God  is  there  ahead 
of  me,  waiting.  I  feel  his  presence 
when  I  lift  my  face  and  feel  the 
wind  in  my  hair.  And  it's  like  he  sees 
all  the  things  I  can't.  And  he  tells  me 
what  it's  like." 

The  salesman  was  quiet  for  a 
moment.  "You  know,"  he  stated, 
with  the  reluctance  of  one  who  fears 
to  display  the  fact  that  he  had  been 
deeply  moved.  "Since  talking  with 
you,  my  eyes  have  been  opened  to  a 
lot  of  things,  too.  After  this,  I'll  be 
more  grateful  for  my  own  eyesight. 
For  all  the  blessings  I  have  taken 
for  granted.  It's  as  if  you'd  handed 
me  a  new  pair  of  eyes.  And  now  I 
see  clearly." 

The  blind  man's  face  lighted.  His 
smile  was  good  to  behold.  "Who 
knows?"  he  said  to  the  salesman. 
"Maybe  I  was  sent?"  M  ■ 
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The  Great  Galilean  Ministry 

Begins 


By  Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 


Third  chapter  in  the  study  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark 


MOST  of  Jesus'  life  was  lived  and  most  of  his  ministry  took  place 
in  the  small  province  of  Galilee — the  northern  section  of  Pales- 
tine about  fifty  miles  long  and  thirty  miles  wide!  A  small  country 
indeed.  You  could  place  178  Galilees  inside  Texas. 

But  never  has  so  small  a  country  meant  so  much  to  so  many  people 
in  the  world's  history  because,  as  Mark  said,  "Jesus  came  into  Galilee 
.  .  ."  (Mk.  1:14). 

The  modern  visitor  to  Palestine  finds  the  most  authentic  witness 
to  the  historical  Christ  in  Galilee,  especially  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Places 
in  Palestine  where  Jesus  lived  and  taught  are  difficult  to  locate;  but 
when  you  stand  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  blue,  blue  waters  of  Gal- 
ilee, you  say:  "I  certainly  know  that  He  was  here!" 

It  was  into  Galilee  Jesus  came  to  proclaim  the  gospel — the  good 
news  that  God  in  Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  From 
Mark  1:14  through  Mark  3:19a  we  have  the  beginning  of  Jesus'  Great 
Galilean  ministry. 

His  Ministry 

In  this  small  section  of  Mark  we  have  record  of  what  Jesus  did 
throughout  his  ministry  as  he  communicated  the  gospel.  He  did  so 
in  three  ways: 

1.  Through  preaching.  "Jesus  came  .  .  .  preaching"  (Mk.  1:14). 
"And  he  went  throughout  all  Galilee,  preaching  in  their  synagogues 
.  .  ."  (Mk.  1:39). 
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Where  did  he  preach?  In  the  synagogues,  out  in  the  grainfields, 
along  the  sea,  all  over  Galilee.  What  did  he  preach?  The  gospel.  The 
kingdom  of  God — the  rule  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  men.  This  was  not 
a  new  subject  for  the  prophets  had  proclaimed  God  as  the  king  of 
Israel  and  the  whole  world  (Jer.  8:19;  10:7). 

For  Jesus  was  the  kingdom  present  or  future?  Actually,  both.  It 
was  here  now:  "the  kingdom  of  God  is  in  the  midst  of  you"  (Lk.  17: 
21).  But  men  were  to  pray  for  its  coming:  "thy  kingdom  come!"  (Mt. 
6:10).  Its  fulness  was  in  the  future. 

What  were  men  to  do  about  the  kingdom?  Enter  it  (Mt.  5:20). 
Wait  for  it  (Mk.  15:43).  Win  it — for  which  no  sacrifice  was  too 
costly  (Mk.  9:47;  10:21).  Gain  it — and  this  called  for  repentance  and 
belief  in  the  gospel  (Mk.  1:15).  The  Greek  word  for  repentance 
means  literally  "change  your  mind."  But  this  involved  the  whole  per- 
sonality so  we  can  rightly  say:  "Change  your  mind;  change  your  heart; 
change  your  will." 

When  Jesus  preached  the  gospel  what  were  the  results?  Men  lis- 
tened. A  few  accepted  the  challenge  and  did  repent.  But  most  people 
then  as  now  went  on  in  their  old  ways. 

2.  Through  teaching.  Mark  points  out  that  Jesus  also  taught.  As 
with  preaching,  Jesus  taught  everywhere  in  Galilee,  but  especially  in 
the  synagogue  (Mk.  1:21).  This  was  natural  for  the  synagogue  was 
primarily  a  place  of  instruction,  although  worship  was  held  there,  too. 
The  written  rolls  were  there  (the  Torah  and  all  the  rest);  and  the 
scribes  were  there  to  interpret  the  sacred  scriptures. 

But  for  the  most  part,  the  teaching  was  traditional  and  no  doubt 
dull  for  many  people.  How  many  people  went  to  sleep  during  the  les- 
sons we  don't  really  know.  But  we  do  know  that  when  Jesus  taught 
no  one  went  to  sleep.  "He  taught  them  as  one  who  had  authority,  and 
not  as  the  scribes"  (Mk.  1:22).  The  people  were  astonished,  amazed, 
wide  awake.  His  teaching  was  immediate,  personal,  alive!  It  came 
direct  from  God.  As  someone  put  it:  "He  did  not  live  in  the  prison 
house  of  quotation  marks." 

Moreover,  it  was  simple  and  easily  understood,  although  his  ideas 
were  profound.  He  used  word  pictures,  epigrams,  metaphors,  parables. 
And  his  truths  went  home  to  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  After  nineteen 
centuries  men  still  say  with  the  Apostle  John:  "No  man  ever  spoke 
like  this  man"  (Jn.  7:46). 

3.  Through  healing.  Mark  emphasizes  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  healer 
— he  did  many  mighty  works.  Someone  points  out  that  of  the  661 
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verses  in  Mark,  209  of  them  have  to  do  with  miracles.  In  these  first 
chapters  we  come  on  the  following  miracles: 

(1)  The  man  with  an  unclean  spirit  (Mk.  1:23-27).  In  the  first 
century  it  was  believed  that  the  world  was  filled  with  demons.  A  dis- 
embodied spirit  entered  a  man  and  controlled  him;  this  could  cause 
blindness,  insanity,  leprosy,  anything.  By  casting  out  evil  spirits,  our 
Lord  revealed  that  he  had  come  to  vanquish  the  powers  of  evil!  What 
are  our  modern  devils?  Ignorance?  Superstition?  Injustice?  Immoral- 
ity? Disease?  War?  Does  he  not  seek  to  cast  these  out? 

(2)  Simons  mother-in-law  ill  with  fever  (Mk.  1:29-31).  Malaria, 
perhaps?  Note  Jesus  performed  miracles  not  to  impress  people  but  to 
help  people. 

(3)  "All  who  were  sick"  and  "those  possessed  with  demons"  in  gen- 
eral (Mk.  1:32-34).  In  his  small  commentary  on  Mark,  C.  E.  B.  Cran- 
field  says: 

That  Jesus  healed  a  large  number  of  people  who  were  regarded 
at  the  time  as  demon-possessed  (though  modern  medical  science 
would  describe  their  condition  in  a  different  way)  is  hardly  open 
to  doubt. 

(The  Cambridge  Greek  Testament  Commentary:  St.  Mark  by  C.  E.  B. 
Cranfield.  Cambridge  University  Press.  1963.  $2.95.) 

(4)  A  leper  (Mk.  1:40-45).  Leprosy  was  one  of  the  most  dreaded 
diseases  of  the  ancient  world. 

(5)  A  paralytic  (Mk.  2:1-12).  Note  the  twofold  healing  of  Jesus: 
first,  of  sin;  second,  of  paralysis. 

(6)  A  man  with  a  withered  hand  (Mk.  3:1-6).  Traditionally  a 
stonemason.  "Stretch  out  your  hand,"  said  Jesus.  He  might  have  said, 
"But  Lord,  I  can't."  Still  he  stretched  it  forth;  Jesus  did  the  impos- 
sible. 

Universally,  those  around  Jesus  who  saw  these  acts  were  amazed 
(Mk.  1:27).  We,  too,  are  amazed.  But  in  that  day  their  amazement 
drew  the  multitudes  to  him.  Today  it  is  just  the  opposite.  We  live  in 
an  age  of  science  and  we  are  skeptics.  "Unbelievable!"  we  say. 

But  let  us  ponder  these  facts:  If  we  believe  in  the  two  great  mir- 
acles— the  creation  and  the  incarnation — and  Christians  do;  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  Christ  cast  out  demons,  healed  the  sick,  walked  on 
the  water — and  even  raised  the  dead.  He  was  the  Great  PhysicianI 

Augustine  long  ago  pointed  out  that  Jesus'  miracles  are  contrary 
to  what  we  know  about  nature,  not  contrary  to  nature. 

Further,  Christ's  life  began  with  a  miracle — the  virgin  birth,  and 
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ended  with  a  miracle — the  resurrection.  His  life  was  truly  a  miracle. 
Moreover,  even  for  science  the  world  is  not  as  compact,  as  closed, 
as  it  used  to  be.  There  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  kind  of  world  we  live 
in  for  miracles.  And  indeed  miracles  happen  every  day! 

His  Call  for  Help 

Early  in  Mark  also  we  learn  that  the  ministry  of  Jesus  called  for  the 
selection  and  training  of  a  small  group  (lay  people)  who  would  carry 
on  his  mission  after  his  death.  These  would  be  his  disciples,  his  learn- 
ers, and  they  in  turn  would  teach  others. 

Apparently  he  knew  that  he  would  be  put  to  death.  The  world 
would  not  receive  him;  and  the  forces  of  evil  would  shortly  say:  "Let 
him  be  crucified/' 

In  these  first  three  chapters  of  Mark  we  have  three  occasions  when 
he  calls  helpers. 

1.  The  calling  of  the  four  fishermen  by  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (Mk. 
1:16-20).  Two  sets  of  brothers:  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew;  James  and 
John,  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  Evidently  they  had  a  good  fishing  busi- 
ness going.  But  Jesus  said:  "Follow  me  and  I  will  make  you  become 
fishers  of  men." 

2.  The  call  of  Levi,  the  tax-collector  (Mk.  2:13-14).  Tax-collectors 
have  never  been  loved,  but  in  Roman  times  they  were  hated  intensely. 
But  Jesus  here  took  a  despised  tax-collector  and  made  out  of  him  a 
notable  disciple. 

3.  The  calling  of  the  Twelve  (Mk.  3:13-19).  Out  in  the  hills,  after 
a  night  of  prayer,  Jesus  selected  twelve  disciples,  apostles,  leaders 
who  were  to  receive  special  training. 

They  were  to  do  things:  to  be  with  him;  and  to  have  a  mission. 
And  that  mission  was  twofold:  to  preach  the  gospel;  and  to  cast  out 
demons.  All  of  these  men  were  from  Galilee,  except  one;  and  that 
one  became  a  traitor,  Judas,  the  Man  of  Kerioth. 

That  same  call  which  came  to  these  early  disciples  still  comes:  To 
be  with  Christ  (the  unseen);  to  preach  the  gospel — to  show  men  the 
way  of  salvation;  and  to  cast  out  devils.  The  devils  of  ignorance,, 
superstition,  unbelief,  atheism,  materialism  and  the  like. 

His  Opposition 

The  picture  we  have  of  Jesus  in  Mark  is  that  of  a  popular  teacher 
and  miracle  worker.  "And  the  whole  city  was  gathered  together" 
(Mk.  1:33).  "And  many  were  gathered  together"  (Mk.  2:2).  But  we 
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also  see  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  ministry  a  rising  opposition.  He 
had  his  friends;  he  had  selected  those  who  were  to  travel  with  him 
and  learn  his  teaching  firsthand.  But  he  soon  had  his  enemies,  too. 
As  Jesus'  popularity  grew  the  intensity  of  his  opposition  also  grew — 
and  finally  his  enemies  had  their  day  and  Jesus  was  crucified  upon 
a  cross.  But  he  was  so  good,  so  kind,  so  full  of  love,  so  pure,  why  did 
some  persons  hate  him? 

1.  Jesus  was  opposed  because  he  forgave  sin  (Mk.  2:6,  7).  That 
is  a  beautiful  story  in  Mark  2  where  Jesus  healed  a  paralytic  borne 
of  four  and  let  down  through  the  rooftop.  However,  the  story  is 
marred  by  the  presence  of  a  scouting  party  of  scribes,  experts  in  the 
law,  who  in  their  hearts  accused  Jesus  of  blasphemy  because  he  for- 
gave sin.  Jesus  read  their  minds,  brought  their  charge  out  into  the 
open;  and  said  to  the  paralytic:  Rise,  take  up  your  pallet  and  go  home. 

Had  Jesus  been  mere  man  it  would  have  been  blasphemy  to  for- 
give sin.  But  he  was  God  and  he  could  heal  the  man's  soul  as  well 
as  his  physical  body.  And  he  did! 

2.  Jesus  was  opposed  also  because  he  associated  with  sinners  (Mk. 
2:13-17).  Jesus  was  the  friend  of  the  poor.  In  fact,  not  only  did  he 
accept  undesirables  but  he  sought  them  out — publicans,  harlots, 
thieves  and  the  like — to  announce  to  them  the  mighty  love  of  God. 

3.  Once  again,  Jesus  was  opposed  because  his  enemies  said  he 
did  not  keep  the  law.  His  disciples  did  not  fast  (Mk.  2:18-22);  they 
violated  the  sabbath  law  (Mk.  2:23-38);  and  Jesus  himself  healed 
on  the  sabbath  day  (Mk.  3:1-6).  Actually,  Jesus  did  not  oppose  the 
basic  written  Law  God  had  revealed  through  Moses  (what  the  Jew 
called  the  Torah).  But  he  did  sometimes  oppose  the  additions  to  the 
Law  which  had  grown  up  with  time  and  frequently  nullified  even  the 
Law  of  Moses. 

In  answering  the  critics,  Jesus  used  two  unique  metaphors.  You 
don't  sew  a  new,  undressed  patch  on  to  an  old  garment,  for  when 
the  garment  is  washed  the  new  cloth  shrinks  and  tears  the  old  cloth. 
Nor  do  you  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles  for  they  are  stiff  with  age 
and  crack  easily;  the  pressure  of  the  newly  fermented  wine  causes  the 
old  bottles  to  burst  and  the  wine  is  lost. 

Jesus  was  saying  that  religion  does  not  consist  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions. It  was  right  to  meet  man's  basic  needs  on  the  sabbath  day.  It 
was  right  to  do  good  and  not  harm;  to  save  life  and  not  destroy  it. 
The  law  was  made  to  serve  man;  and  man  was  not  made  to  serve 
law.  ■  ■ 
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the 
failure 

By  Janet  Craig-James 


Doug  learned  that  to  climb  the 
ladder  of  success,  you  had  to 
drive  yourself  and  your  men 
for  the  good  of  the  company. 
Was  it  worth  it? 


MOVING  automatically,  Doug 
Bartlett  walked  the  length  of 
the  engineering  department  to  his 
own  drafting  board.  The  sympa- 
thetic murmurs  on  all  sides,  "What  a 
dirty  shame — "  "Sorry,  Doug — "  did 
not  even  register. 

It  wasn't  until  he  had  tacked  a 
clean  sheet  of  drafting  paper  neatly 
on  the  board  that  the  full  impact 
of  what  had  just  happened  hit  him. 
He  hadn't  got  the  promotion!  His 
mind  still  rejected  the  fact.  He  was 
the  senior  man;  his  work  was  good. 
Even  as  he  tried  to  deny  what  had 
taken  place,  his  eyes  blurred  so  that 
he  put  down  his   pencil  and  pre- 
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tended  to  erase  a  line.  He  relived 
the  scene  in  Mac  McKim's  office. 

Doug  had  been  awaiting  the  inter- 
view with  excitement  and  confi- 
dence. When  he  entered,  Mac  had 
his  back  to  the  door.  His  jacket  was 
of!  and  he  was  staring  out  the  win- 
dow, tapping  a  pencil  against  his 
teeth.  He  was  a  construction  engi- 
neer and  he  had  come  up  the  hard 
way.  He  was  shrewd,  fair,  and  some- 
times completely  ruthless.  He  also 
commanded  more  respect  than  any 
man  Doug  had  ever  known. 

"You  wanted  to  see  me,   Mac?" 

Mac  turned  toward  him  slowly. 
There  was  an  odd  reluctance  to  his 
movements  which  were  usually 
swift  and  decisive.  He  looked  at 
Doug  and  then  looked  away,  indi- 
cating a  chair  with  a  jerk  of  his 
head. 

Doug  sat  down.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  air.  He  could  sense  it 
in  Mac's  inability  to  meet  his  eye. 
Mac,  whose  vocabulary  was  concise 
and  explosive,  seemed  at  a  loss  for 
words. 

Finally,  he  seated  himself  ginger- 
ly on  the  chair  facing  Doug,  and 
rolled  the  pencil  between  his  fingers. 
His  throat  was  bothering  him.  He 
cleared  it,  rescued  his  tie  from  be- 
hind his  right  ear,  and  clawed  what 
was  left  of  his  sparse  grey  hair. 

"Look  here,  Doug.  I  feel  you're 
entitled  to  some  explanation — "  he 
tried  to  meet  Doug's  gaze,  but 
couldn't.  Then  he  went  on  with  a 
rush.  "I'll  be  blunt.  I  know  you  ex- 
pected to  get  Art  Wood's  job.  You 
have  the  seniority,  but  there's  some- 
thing more  to  it  than  that — " 

"I    suppose    the    job's    going    to 


Harry  Bloorl"  Doug's  cry  was  a  mix- 
ture of  anger  and  disbelief. 

"Now  look  here,"  Mac  who  made 
excuses  to  no  man,  was  trying  to 
make  excuses  now,  "I  know  Harry's 
only  been  with  us  a  year  and  a-half, 
and  I  don't  know  how  to  explain  this 
to  you,  but  this  is  the  way  it  is." 

Doug  stood  up. 

"It's  my  work.  Is  that  it?"  He 
leaned  over  and  glared  into  Mac's 
face. 

Mac  was  being  backed  into  a 
corner,  and  when  he  was  backed 
into  a  corner,  he  would  fight.  The 
look  of  shame  was  replaced  by  one 
of  determination. 

"Your  work's  okay.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you're  the  best  draftsman  we've 
got.  But  that  doesn't  mean  to  say 
you'd  make  a  good  boss,  Doug." 

"All  the  fellows  like  me." 

Once  again  the  look  of  shame 
spread  over  Mac's  face. 

"Sure  they  do.  That's  the  trouble. 
You're  just  too  nice  a  guy.  You  cover 
up  for  them.  Help  them  out  with 
their  drawings.  Can  you  imagine 
what  would  happen  if  you  had  the 
responsibility  of  getting  all  the  work 
out?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do,  the 
chief  draftsman's  got  to  be  a  driver. 
He's  got  to  have  no  other  interest 
in  life.  You're  just  not  that  guy> 
Doug." 

AS  HE  crouched  over  his  drawing 
board,  the  truth  of  Mac's  words 
hit  him  like  a  blow  to  the  solar 
plexus.  McKim  and  Rodney's 
couldn't  be  the  center  of  his  uni- 
verse. Render  unto  the  firm  what 
was  due  them,  but  render  unto  God 
what  is  God's.  That  was  his  creed, 
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and  even  though  he  might  wish  to 
change  it,  he  couldn't.  Neither  could 
he  treat  his  fellow  workers  like  ma- 
chines. Mac  was  right. 

But  Harry  Bloor  would  get  the 
work  out.  He  would  check  every 
drafting  board,  push  every  drafts- 
man until  he  was  producing  the 
maximum.  That  was  how  modern 
business  survived.  Without  men  like 
Harry,  there  wouldn't  be  jobs  for 
fellows  like  him. 

All  his  pride,  hope  and  self-con- 
fidence deserted  him,  and  in  their 
place  shame  flooded  over  him  in 
ever-increasing  waves.  He  almost 
laughed  at  his  self-delusion,  the  way 
he  had  assured  Marnie  he  was 
bound  to  get  the  promotion  and  on 
the  strength  of  his  promotion,  a  baby 
to  adopt. 

Now  he  had  come  to  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  For  almost  two  years 
they  had  been  in  touch  with  the 
adoption  agency.  Right  after  the 
doctor  assured  them  any  further  at- 
tempts to  have  a  family  of  their  own 
would  mean  Mamie's  life. 

Tall,  rawboned  Miss  Michell  had 
been  their  point  of  contact.  Her 
questions  had  been  put  kindly  but 
impersonally.  Then  she  made  ar- 
rangements to  visit  their  home. 

It  wasn't  until  Miss  Mitchell's  all- 
seeing  eyes  scanned  every  room, 
gazed  out  over  the  slightly  wilted 
rose  bushes  in  the  garden  and  came 
to  rest  on  the  five-year-old  car  in  the 
driveway,  that  Doug  had  been  jolted 
by  the  thought  that  he  and  Marnie 
had  really  very  little  to  offer  a  baby. 
He  felt  he  must  do  something  right 
away. 

"Of  course,  we  don't  intend  stay- 
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ing  here,  Miss  Mitchell,"  he  had 
said,  slipping  his  arm  around 
Mamie's  slender  waist,  supporting 
her  physically  as  well  as  morally.  "I 
expect  to  get  a  promotion  very  soon, 
and  we'll  be  moving  to  anew  house 
in  a  new  neighborhood.  I  know  this 
bedroom  is  really  too  small  for  a 
nursery,  but  by  the  time  you  have 
located  a  baby  for  us,  everything 
will  be  different.  I'll  be  getting  a 
better  car."  He  had  found  himself 
running  on,  committing  himself  to 
things  he  and  Marnie  had  never 
even  thought  of.  Making  Marnie 
happy  was  the  only  thing  that 
counted. 

Now  he  closed  his  eyes  to  shut 
out  the  picture  of  Mamie's  face. 
How  did  you  tell  your  wife  you 
were  a  failure?  That  you  were  too 
nice  a  guy  to  ever  succeed? 

He  had  prepared  to  make  many 
sacrifices  for  the  new  job.  His  church 
work  was  the  only  thing  he  had  re- 
fused to  lay  on  the  altar  of  McKim 
and  Rodney.  In  spite  of  bringing 
work  home  he  would  have  still  acted 
as  leader  of  the  boy's  club  and  teach 
his  Sunday  school  class.  But  he 
would  have  had  to  drop  the  job  of 
temporary  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school. 

As  he  drew  lines  meticulously 
with  his  tee  square,  Doug's  mind 
was  on  Marnie  and  the  baby.  Then, 
when  the  racing  of  his  heart  sub- 
sided, he  went  to  the  cooler  to  get 
a  drink.  He  could  hardly  see  Harry 
Bloor  behind  the  stack  of  blueprints 
he  was  examining.  That's  where  I 
should  be,  thought  Doug,  and  then 
a  strange  feeling  rushed  over  him. 
But  Tm  glad  I'm  not! 


It  was  an  unbidden  thought,  al- 
most as  if  someone  else  had  whis- 
pered in  his  ear.  He  tried  to  crush  it 
down  as  he  sharpened  his  pencil. 
Was  it  possible  that  in  some  hidden 
recess  of  his  heart  he  was  glad  he 
had  failed?  It  couldn't  be  true,  when 
so  much  depended  on  it.  Mamie's 
happiness.  The  baby. 

He  tried  out  the  newly  sharpened 
pencil.  He  felt  treacherous  and 
guilty  but  the  thought  persisted,  and 
it  flowered  and  grew.  There  would 
be  no  new  house  with  a  staggering 
mortgage,  no  new  car  with  its  at- 
tendant payments.  He'd  still  be 
'good  old  Doug/  He  wouldn't  be 
called  Simon  Legree  by  his  fellow 
workers.  The  thought  of  these  things 
had  been  bothering  him.  He  ad- 
mitted it  to  himself  now. 


In  his  heart  he  had  never  really 
wanted  to  dictate  to  others.  He  and 
Marnie  had  chosen  a  small,  older 
home  because  they  knew  they  could 
afford  it.  The  same  with  the  car.  It 
mightn't  be  the  latest  model,  but  it 
ran  like  a  charm. 

Apart  from  the  baby,  he  had  no 
real  wish  for  success.  But  there  was 
Marnie,  with  aching  arms  waiting  to 
be  filled.  He  felt  sick  as  he  realized 
how  he  had  failed  her. 

THE  rest  of  the  day  passed  in  a 
daze,  and  he  tried  to  put  off  his 
homecoming  as  long  as  he  could. 
He  took  his  time  putting  his  instru- 
ments away,  and  then  drove  the  long 
way  home.  He  was  trying  desperate- 
ly to  postpone  the  dreaded  moment 
when  he  would  have  to  face  Marnie 
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and  say,  "I  didn't  make  it." 

As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the 
street,  another  blow  awaited  him. 
There,  parked  in  front  of  the  house 
was  Miss  Mitchell's  ramshackle  little 
car.  Doug  breathed  deeply.  Well, 
she  might  as  well  hear  the  worst, 
too.  This  would  no  doubt  be  her 
last  visit. 

When  Marnie  saw  him,  her  eyes 
sparkled  and  her  transparent  skin 
flushed  with  pleasure.  Her  eyes 
searched  his  inquiringly. 

Miss  Mitchell  had  her  briefcase 
under  her  arm.  Her  angular  frame 
cast  a  long  shadow  across  the  room, 
and  Doug  thought  of  a  bedraggled 
scarecrow. 

"Hi.  What's  new?"  Doug  was  stal- 
ling for  time. 

Marnie  put  her  head  on  one  side 
like  an  alert  little  sparrow. 

"Miss  Mitchell  dropped  in  for 
some  more  information,  and  the  min- 
ister called  this  morning.  The  super- 
intendent won't  be  able  to  take  over 
the  Sunday  school  again.  His  heart 
is  in  bad  shape,  so  they  wondered 
if  you  would  step  in.  I  told  the  min- 
ister you'd  be  too  busy  from  now  on. 
He  was  terribly  disappointed  be- 
cause he  said  you  were  the  ideal  one 
to  do  it." 

Doug  felt  the  bitterness  of  the 
morning  returning,  and  there  was  a 
twist  to  his  mouth  as  he  said,  "I'm 
glad  someone  thinks  I'd  be  right  for 
something.  Mr.  McKim  doesn't.  I 
didn't  get  the  job,  Marnie." 

There,  it  was  out.  He  cringed  as 
he  saw  the  look  of  devastation  that 
swept  over  her  face.  He  thought  it 
was  because  of  the  baby,  but  then 
her  arms  were  around  him,  loving 
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him,  trying  to  protect  him  against 
the  bruises  of  the  world.  Holding 
her  tight,  he  looked  over  her  head 
at  Miss  Mitchell. 

"You  mean  there  will  be  no  new 
house  or  car?"  said  Miss  Mitchell, 
and  for  the  first  time  Doug  saw  her 
really  smile.  It  lit  her  face  like  a 
lamp  and  transformed  her  from  a 
cold,  well-regulated  machine,  into  a 
warm,  flesh  and  blood  woman. 

"No  new  anything"  admitted 
Doug.  "I  guess  I'm  not  the  type  who 
was  meant  for  success."  His  arm  had 
encircled  Mamie's  shoulder's.  "We'll 
be  the  way  we  are  for  the  rest  of 
our  lives,  I  guess." 

Miss  Mitchell  unzipped  her  brief- 
case and  made  a  notation  on  a  sheaf 
of  papers.  Doug  could  feel  that  Mar- 
nie had  stopped  breathing. 

"That  was  something  I  was  hesi- 
tant about,  Mr.  Bartlett.  When  I  first 
spoke  to  you  and  Mrs.  Bartlett,  I 
felt  you  would  be  an  ideal  couple  to 
adopt  a  baby.  But  when  you  sud- 
denly started  talking  about  getting 
everything  new,  moving,  getting  into 
debt  for  years  to  come.  We  aren't  in- 
terested in  placing  children  where 
they  will  be  brought  up  under  a 
strain,  financial  or  otherwise.  A  lov- 
ing and  Christian  atmosphere  is 
what  we  are  looking  for."  She  daz- 
zled Doug  again  with  her  smile, 
"Now  I  think  I  can  guarantee  you 
a  child." 

She  said  a  lot  more,  but  Doug  did 
not  hear  any  of  it.  Marnie  was 
breathing  again,  her  arms  were 
around  him  and  her  heart  was 
pounding  against  his. 

Miss  Mitchell  stowed  her  papers 
(Continued  on  page  51) 


THAT  "GREAT  NEW  FACT" 


By  Ward  L.  Kaiser 


ONE  GI  is  shipped  to  Vietnam; 
another  to  Berlin.  A  sailor 
heads  for  sea  duty,  and  an  Air  Force 
cadet  is  booked  for  Colorado 
Springs. 

Meanwhile,  the  airman's  girl 
friend  is  packing  her  bags  and  study- 
ing Hausa,  for  she  leaves  soon  for 
a  Peace  Corps  assignment  in  Ni- 
geria. The  sailor's  father,  who  works 
for  Minnesota  Mining  and  Manu- 
facturing, holds  in  his  hand  notice  of 
his  transfer  to  Bogota,  Colombia. 

Does  it  make  a  difference  to  them 
that,  wherever  they  go,  the  church 
is  there? 

Sure  it  matters.  How  much  it 
matters  is  another  question. 

Let's  begin  with  a  basic  observa- 
tion. You  and  I  are  part  of  the  first 
generation  to  grow  up  in  a  day  when 
the  Christian  faith  can  claim  to  be 
a  world-wide  force.  William  Temple, 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 


once  spoke  of  how  God  was  build- 
ing up  a  world-wide  fellowship  of 
Christians  across  every  land,  across 
every  barrier.  He  called  that  "the 
great  new  fact  of  our  era."  Kenneth 
Scott  Latourette,  historian,  states  it 
this  way:  "Never  had  the  world  seen 
anything  quite  to  equal  it.  Not  only 
has  the  record  never  been  ap- 
proached by  any  religion  .  .  .  but 
never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
race  has  any  group  of  ideas,  reli- 
gious, social,  economic,  or  political, 
been  propagated  over  so  wide  an- 
area  or  among  so  many  people.  .  .  /* 
(Quoted  in  Mission,  Myth  and 
Reality  by  Keith  Bridston.  Friend- 
ship Press.  1965.  p.  25) 

But  that's  not  the  end  of  the  mat- 
ter. Here,  as  with  nearly  everything 
in  our  modern  world,  "there  ain't 
nothing  simple."  Let's  look  at  some 
of  the  fascinating  facets  of  this  new 
fact. 


Mr.  Kaiser  is  director  and  editor  of  the  Youth  Department,  Friend- 
ship Tress,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  N.Y.    10027. 
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Home  Base  Is  Everywhere 

Once  the  geographical  center  of 
the  Christian  faith  was  Jerusalem. 
The  good  news  of  God  spread  as 
individual  Christians  left  that  city. 
Some  left  voluntarily — for  business 
or  personal  reasons — while  others 
left  because  their  lives  were 
threatened.  In  either  case  they  took 
their  faith  with  them.  They  started 
new  clusters  of  Christians.  And 
these,  in  turn,  became  centers  of 
influence,  radiating  the  news  of 
God's  loving  acts  as  a  heater  spreads 
the  comfort  of  warm  air.  The  church 
in  Antioch,  for  example,  though 
young  and  very  inexperienced,  be- 
came a  strong  center  of  mission  ac- 
tivity. 

The  center  of  our  faith  today  is 
certainly  not  Jerusalem.  Where, 
then,  is  it?  In  Rome?  Geneva?  Mil- 
waukee or  Constantinople  or  New 
York? 

None  of  these,  of  course.  Or 
rather,  all  of  them — and  millions  of 
other  places  also.  Places  like  Winona 
Lake,  Ind.,  Abidjan  on  the  Ivory 
Coast,  Berchtesgaden  in  Bavaria, 
and  Moscow  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Literal- 
ly, "where  two  or  three  gather  in 
my  name,  I  am  there  among  them." 
And  where  he — Jesus — is,  there  is  a 
•center  of  faith  and  mission.  There  is 
tthe  vital  influence  of  the  living  Lord, 
working  through  people. 

Not  long  ago  we  supposed  that 
fthe  home  base  of  Christian  faith 
was  the  Western  world.  Europe  and 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  May- 
<be  mostly  the  United  States.  Today 
rthat  idea  is  dead.  Home  base  is  all 
rover  the  world.  Wherever  there  are 
•Christians,  there  is  Christ;  wherever 
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there  is  Christ,  the  work  of  Christ 
takes  shape  in  the  world. 

If  your  experience  is  anything  like 
mine,  this  makes  a  difference  you 
can  notice.  Once  I  visited  a  city  that 
had  been  largely  destroyed  in  a 
bombing  raid.  I  tried  to  find  those 
groups  that  were  doing  something 
positive.  Above  all  others,  I  found 
that  a  group  of  Protestant  Christians 
stood  out.  Here  was  a  center  of 
sanity  in  the  midst  of  madness,  of 
healing  in  the  midst  of  pain.  Another 
time,  I  dropped  in  on  a  West  Afri- 
can village  where  I  knew  no  one. 
Race,  language,  culture,  economic 
background — all  were  potential 
barriers.  Yet  the  Christians  of  that 
village  rallied  round.  They  eagerly 
asked — through  an  interpreter — 
questions  about  what  Christians 
were  doing  and  thinking  in  Ameri- 
ca. They  responded  with  news  of 
the  gospel's  progress  in  their  situa- 
tion. Together  we  prayed.  I  have 
found  that,  as  a  Christian,  I  cannot 
possibly  be  friendless  and  alone, 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

But  wait — 

More  Than  Geography  Counts 

When  Jesus  said,  "Go  into  all  the 
world  .  .  ."  he  was  surely  thinking 
of  more  than  mileage.  The  Great 
Commission  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
putting  distance  between  where  you 
are  and  where  you  do  your  witness- 
ing. It  also  means  penetrating  the 
life  of  the  world.  It  means  going  into 
the  world  of  politics,  of  big  business, 
of  education,  of  urban  planning,  yes 
and  military  service  to  try  to  live  out 
the  gospel  in  every  situation. 

At   this   point,    many   insist,    we 


have  failed.  Not  that  we  have  really 
succeeded  where  geography  is  con- 
cerned— but  at  least  something  has 
happened  there  to  which  we  can 
point.  Christianity  is  visibly  present 
over  most  of  the  world.  But  in  evan- 
gelizing our  life  together  we  seem  to 
be  highly  unsuccessful.  Bishop 
Stephen  Neill,  who  knows  world 
Christianity  well,  says,  "In  hardly 
any  region  of  the  non-Christian' 
world  has  the  witness  of  the  Church 
effected  any  profound  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  people  as  a  whole  or 
of  its  government."  (The  Unfinished 
Task  by  Stephen  Neill.  Edinburgh 
and  Lutterworth  1957.  p.  31.) 

How  deep,  then,  does  the  Chris- 
tian faith  go — anywhere?  Who  sup- 
poses that  Christian  faith  really 
makes  a  difference  in  whether — and 
why — we  in  the  U.S.A.  will  try  to 
land  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970, 
or  what  form  of  taxation  will  next 
be  applied  to  the  American  people? 
How  much  in  evidence  is  Christian 
thinking  during  Congress'  annual 
Mickey  Mouse  show  on  foreign  aid? 
In  the  current  debate  within  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on 
South  Africa,  who  speaks  for  a  Chris- 
tian point  of  view? 

Sure,  the  church  exists  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  Houston,  Texas, 
and  South  Africa.  There  are  con- 
gregations    located — geographically 


speaking — close  to  the  centers  of 
power.  But  how  much  do  they  count 
in  the  decisions? 

To  talk  about  going  into  all  the 
world  this  way  raises  difficult  issues 
indeed.  Who  knows  what  the  Chris- 
tian answers  are  to  the  pressing 
public  problems  of  our  day?  Or  if 
somebody  knows,  can  he  persuade 
anybody  else? 

Still,  we  cannot  turn  back  because 
the  job  is  tough.  We  must  wrestle 
with  the  hard  realities  of  our  world 
in  the  name  of  the  Ultimate  Reality, 
Christ.  Tensions  will  grow.  But  if 
they  replace  the  peace  of  being  in- 
effective, are  they  not  worth  the 
price? 

The  Christian  task  today  is  far 
from  finished.  We  Christians  have 
not  yet  won  the  world-wide  battle, 
either  in  the  dimension  of  distance  or 
in  the  dimension  of  depth.  But  why 
lose  heart?  We  have  some  things 
going  for  us:  We  now  have  a  world 
base,  not  a  limited,  regional  base 
from  which  to  move.  And  we  are 
beginning  to  see  our  task  more  clear- 
ly. Finally,  we  have  the  conviction 
that  we  work  with  him  who  is  Lord 
not  only  of  our  private  lives  but  of 
the  whole  world  and  its  future.  The 
Christian  mission  is  yours  and  mine; 
but  above  all  it  is  Christ's.  In  that, 
the  great  fact  of  all  time,  is  our 
hope.  ■  ■ 


A  businessman  suffering  from  insomnia  asked  his  friend  how  he  managed 
to  sleep  so  soundly  every  night.  "Do  you  count  sheep?"  he  asked.  "No,"  re- 
plied his  friend  simply,  "I  talk  to  the  Shepherd." — Harold  Taylor.  .  .  . 
Before  you  can  wake  up  and  find  yourself  famous,  you  have  to  wake  up  and 
find  yourself. — Jack  Herbert.  .  .  .  One  sure  way  a  husband  can  keep  from 
doing  the  dishes  is  take  his  wife  out  to  dinner. — Jack  Herbert. 
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Profiles  in  Christian  Commitment- 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR 


By  W.  J.  Smart 


STORIES  of  fabulous  fortunes 
being  dug  up  by  the  merest 
turn  of  a  shovel  in  California  were 
carried  by  most  newspapers  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  when 
tens  of  thousands  went  mad  about 
gold. 

It  all  began  when  a  workman,  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  a  mill 
near  San  Francisco,  picked  up  a  lump 
of  gold  in  a  stream.  It  was  hoped 
to  hush  up  the  find,  but  other  work- 
men picked  up  gold  in  the  same 
stream,  and  the  news  got  out.  Then 
the  gold  rush  was  on.  The  paper 
told  how  local  farmers  were  leaving 
their  ploughs  to  become  miners,  and 
were  making  anything  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  day. 
There  was  plenty  of  gold  for  every- 
one in  the  mines,  they  said,  but  if 
a  man  had  no  mind  for  digging  he 
could  pick  up  "the  stuff"  by  walking 
along  the  beach,  for  the  cliffs  were 
full  of  it.  There  was  enough  for 
millions  of  diggers,  it  was  said;  the 
store  was  virtually  inexhaustible. 
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Intoxicated  by  these  stories,  thou- 
sands of  men  all  over  America 
dropped  whatever  they  were  doing 
and  set  out  for  California. 

But  one  man  who  went  to  Cali- 
fornia had  no  interest  in  gold.  He 
went  to  give,  not  to  get,  to  tell  men 
about  the  unsearchable  riches  of 
Christ,  and  to  confront  men  gone 
crazy  with  gold  fever  with  the  ques- 
tion, "What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul?"  His  name  was 
William  Taylor. 

William  Taylor,  an  amazingly 
courageous  and  creative  individual- 
ist, was  born  on  May  2,  1821,  in  the 
Rockbridge  County  of  Virginia.  His 
father  was  of  Scottish-Irish  descent, 
his  mother  was  of  English  descent. 
Their  home  was  religious,  but  it  was 
a  religion  without  joy,  until  William 
was  twelve  years  old,  when  both  his 
parents  came  into  an  evangelical  ex- 
perience which  completely  changed 
their  lives,  and  filled  their  home 
with  happiness. 


Third  in  a  series  of  biographical  studies  of  men  of  achieve- 
ment. In  this  issue,  part  1  of  the  two-part  story  of 
William  Taylor,  evangelist  of  the  nineteenth  century 


Although  William  Taylor  was 
destined  to  become  an  ardent  ex- 
ponent of  evangelical  religion,  he 
did  not  come  to  peace  with  God 
easily.  He  had  an  experience  as  a 
boy  which  he  always  looked  upon 
as  his  first  direct  encounter  with 
Christ,  but  although  it  meant  a  lot 
to  him  at  the  time,  it  faded  with 
the  years.  He  "sought  salvation"  at 
the  same  time  his  parents  were  con- 
verted, but  he  was  so  tragically  mis- 
handled by  a  well-meaning  enthusiast 
that  he  became  a  chronic  introvert, 
and  suffered  "eight  years  of  inward 
spiritual  misery."  From  that  misery 
he  was  rescued  when  he  was  twenty 
by  two  humble  colliers  through 
whose  counseling  and  prayers  he  felt 
he  had  been  brought  to  know  Christ 
more  perfectly  and  had  become 
united  with  him.  But  even  then  his 
strivings  were  not  over,  for  the  con- 
temporary emphasis  upon  sanctifica- 
tion  teased  and  tortured  him.  He 
craved  the  "blessing  of  sanetification,, 
and  sought  it  through  agonizing 
prayers  and  rigorous  self-discipline 
until  God  showed  him  that  he  was 
"experience  hunting,"  seeking  a 
"blessing"  instead  of  trusting  and 
obeying  the  "Blesser."  All  he  had  to 
do  was  to  let  Christ  come  into  his 
heart  in  all  His  fullness  and  He 
would  bring  the  blessing  of  sanctifi- 
cation  with  Him.  From  that  day  we 
hear  no  more  about  Taylor's  inner 
life;  from  that  moment,  all  the  en- 
ergies of  his  body,  mind  and  soul 


were  channelled  into  the  service  of 
the  living  Christ. 

Very  rapidly  he  rose  to  fame  in 
the  Eastern  States  as  an  evangelical 
preacher.  He  was  tall,  broad- 
shouldered,  handsome  and  possessed 
a  strong  melodious  voice  for  both 
singing  and  speaking.  A  sturdy  in- 
dependence revealed  itself  in  a  cer- 
tain carelessness  about  dress  and  so- 
cial conventions,  while  his  dislike  of 
anything  pretentious  and  showy 
made  him,  in  the  hands  of  God,  a 
man  of  dynamic  action.  In  country 
places  or  among  the  mountains  there 
was  not  a  job  at  farming  or  lumber- 
ing which  he  could  not  tackle;  and 
in  the  city  he  attracted  crowds  of 
men  to  his  services  by  the  manliness 
of  his  preaching  and  the  fervor  and 
all-sufficiency  of  his  Gospel.  Where- 
ever  he  went,  hundreds  of  people 
were  won  for  Christ. 

He  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age 
when  he  was  asked  by  his  bishop  to 
go  to  California  and  open  a  mission 
among  the  multitudes  scrambling  for 
gold.  The  bishop  warned  him  that 
he  was  being  asked  to  take  on  the 
most  difficult  job  on  earth  at  that 
moment.  "You  will  see  more  violence 
and  human  depravity  there  in  one 
month,"  said  the  bishop,  "than  most 
men  see  in  a  lifetime.  Only  a  man  of 
great  physical  strength  and  of  deep 
religious  convictions  can  tackle  it.  It 
is  like  asking  a  man  to  go  into  hell; 
yet  that  is  what  I  am  asking  you  to 
do.  Before  you  give  me  your  answer, 
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go  home  and  talk  it  over  with  your 
wife." 

To  William  the  challenge  was 
thrilling  beyond  his  wildest  dreams, 
and  he  almost  ran  through  the 
streets  of  Baltimore  to  reach  his 
home.  But  what  would  it  mean  to 
his  wife?  They  already  had  one  son, 
and  another  child  was  on  the  way. 
In  his  eagerness  he  burst  in  upon 
her  as  she  was  working  in  the  kitch- 
en, "the  bishop  wants  to  send  us  to 
California!  Now  what  d'  you  think 
of  that?"  She  looked  at  him  reflec- 
tively and  in  silence.  He  waited  for 
her  reply.  She  asked  for  time  to 
think.  She  went  upstairs  and  William 
heard  the  bedroom  door  close  be- 
hind her.  He  understood.  Ten  min- 
utes later  she  came  down,  her  face 
radiant.  "We'll  go,"  she  said. 

They  sailed  out  of  Baltimore  in 
a  windjammer  in  the  Spring  of  1849 
and  twenty-two  weeks  later  they  ar- 
rived in  San  Francisco.  The  new 
baby  was  born  at  sea. 

The  moral  and  social  conditions 
they  encountered  in  San  Francisco 
were  far  worse  than  anything  they 
could  have  imagined  back  in  Balti- 
more. 

From  being  a  quiet  fishing  village 
of  about  sixty  inhabitants  San  Fran- 
cisco had  suddenly  jumped  to  a  city 
of  over  twenty  thousand  men  all 
living  in  tents  and  homemade 
shacks.  It  was  a  city  entirely  without 
sanitation.  Mounds  of  rat-infested 
garbage  and  human  filth  piled  up 
on  the  lanes  between  the  tents.  Al- 
ready men  were  dying  of  Asiatic 
cholera  and  consumption.  A  philan- 
thropically  minded  doctor  had 
opened    a    hospital,    and    the    men 
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called  it  the  Depot  of  Death  because 
few  ever  came  out  alive. 

The  four  great  evils  Taylor  had 
to  confront  were  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, drink,  and  shanghai-ing  and  he 
knew  that  as  soon  as  he  had  built  a 
shelter  for  his  family  he  must  come 
to  grips  with  them,  and  try,  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  to  rescue  men  from 
a  hell  of  their  own  making. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  Cali- 
fornia before  deciding  that  the  time 
and  place  to  strike  was  when  and 
where  the  first  three  of  the  four  evils 
found  their  greatest  concentration 
— in  the  Plaza  on  Sunday  after- 
noons. The  few  friends  he  had  made 
among  the  diggers  strongly  urged 
him  not  to  attempt  it.  The  Plaza 
was  a  square  with  brothels  and 
saloons  on  three  sides  of  it.  Shoot- 
ings were  common.  His  friends 
warned  him  that  if  he  made  an  open 
attack  upon  the  evils  in  the  way 
proposed  the  men  would  resent  it 
and  triggers  would  be  pulled. 

He  went  to  the  Plaza  the  next 
Sunday  afternoon  accompanied  only 
by  his  young  wife,  walked  into  a 
saloon,  borrowed  a  stout  chair,  car- 
ried it  outside,  stood  on  it  and  began 
to  sing.  Before  he  had  finished  sing- 
ing he  was  surrounded  with  over  a 
thousand  men  who  had  left  their 
drink  and  dice  in  the  saloons.  For 
a  moment,  he  says,  he  wondered 
how  they  would  react  and  was  a 
little  scared;  but  all  fear  left  him 
when  he  began  to  tell  them  about 
Christ  who  was  able  to  save  them 
from  all  their  sin.  To  his  own  sur- 
prise they  gave  him  a  good  hearing, 
and  that  day  he  witnessed  conver- 
sions in  California  for  the  first  time. 


But  there  was  no  quick  and  de- 
cisive victory  in  his  fight  against 
shanghai-ing.  It  was  a  long-drawn- 
out  battle  and  a  very  costly  one  for 
Taylor.  He  opened  a  Home  on  the 
waterfront  where  sailors  could  find 
secure  and  decent  hospitality.  He 
later  enlarged  its  scope  to  include 
non-sailors  who  needed  temporary 
accommodation.  An  enormous 
amount  of  good  was  accomplished. 
It  would  be  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  Taylor  smashed  the  shanghai 
gangs  in  San  Francisco,  but  he  res- 
cued many  men  from  their  clutches, 
and  won  many  sailors  for  Christ, 
each  of  whom  he  regarded  as  a  po- 
tential missionary  to  spread  the  gos- 
pel wherever  he  went. 

Meanwhile,  San  Francisco  was  be- 
ing completely  transformed.  The 
city  of  tents  which  William  Taylor 
first  saw  in  1849  disappeared  and 
a  modern  city  took  its  place. 

The  year  1856  dawned  full  of 
promise  for  Taylor's  work.  Every- 
where men  were  singing  his  praises. 
He  had  achieved  miracles  in  the 
reclamation  of  individual  men  and 
women,  and  for  seven  years  had 
given  his  powerful  support  to  every 
scheme  for  social  betterment.  Three 
times  he  had  seen  the  city  in  flames, 
and  each  time  he  had  ministered  to 
the  homeless  and  distressed,  and 
helped  in  the  rebuilding,  striving  so 
that  a  better  city  arose  than  the  one 
destroyed.  San  Francisco  was  now 
a  place  of  law  and  order.  It  seemed 
almost  incredible  that  only  seven 
years  before  gun  law  prevailed,  and 
that  gangs  of  armed  bandits  rode 
into  the  old  city  of  tents  roaring  de- 
fiance, and  bludgeoning  or  shooting 


any  who  dared  to  resist  their  will. 
On  New  Year's  Day,  1856,  people 
in  San  Francisco  looked  to  the  fu- 
ture with  confidence,  believing  they 
were  entering  on  another  year  of 
prosperity  and  social  progress. 

But  in  the  spring  of  that  year  a 
disastrous  fire  swept  the  waterfront. 
With  many  others  the  whole  of  Tay- 
lor's buildings  were  destroyed.  The 
fire  left  Taylor  penniless.  Soon  after 
then,  there  was  a  financial  collapse 
which  involved  the  whole  State  of 
California.  Men  and  women  looked 
at  each  other  dumbfounded  and  in- 
credulous— the  Golden  State,  bank- 
rupt! 

Once  more  San  Francisco  went 
wild  and  men  reverted  to  carrying 
guns.  One  of  Taylor's  closest  friends, 
James  King,  the  editor  of  a  daily 
paper  which  had  courageously  ex- 
posed some  of  the  city's  worst  abuses 
and  crimes  was  attacked  as  he  left 
his  office  one  evening,  and  later  died 
of  his  wounds. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  w7hich  af- 
fected Taylor  most — the  loss  of  his 
mission  by  fire  or  the  resurgence  of 
violence  and  lawlessness.  Whichever 
it  was,  he  became  a  very  sick  man. 
When  asked  what  he  proposed  to 
do  in  the  immediate  future,  he  said 
that  he  proposed  to  stay  where  he 
was,  help  restore  sanity  to  the  city, 
and  rebuild  his  mission.  "My  re- 
sources are  a  well-developed  physi- 
cal constitution,  six  feet  high,  a  heart 
full  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  and  a  Gos- 
pel of  hope  and  love." 

But  the  facts  of  his  illness  were 
better  known  to  his  friends  than  to 
Taylor,  and  they  raised  enough 
money  to  send  him  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
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with  their  children  back  to  his  native 
air  in  the  Eastern  States. 

They  reached  New  York  in  time 
for  Christmas,  the  blackest  Christ- 
mas of  their  lives.  One  of  their  chil- 
dren died  on  Christmas  Day  and 
they  were  without  money  for  the 
funeral. 

"Our  hearts  and  eyes  gave  forth 
their  fountain  of  grief,"  says  Wil- 
liam. "We  prayed  beside  this  new 
grief  and  wept.  Then  we  dried  our 
tears  and  tried,  with  God's  help,  to 
face  the  facts  and  decide  on  the 
next  step." 

That  next  step  was  mass  evan- 
gelism, a  work  which  was  to  occupy 
'  all  his  powers  for  the  next  fourteen 
years,  beginning  just  where  he  was 
in  the  Eastern  States,  then  spreading 
to  Canada,  the  British  Isles,  Austra- 
lia, Tasmania,  New  Zealand  and 
South  Africa.  Tens  of  thousands 
thronged  to  hear  him,  one  of  the 
very  few  Forty-Niners  who  had 
come  back  from  California,  and  they 
called  him  California  Taylor. 

William  Taylor  depended  entirely 
upon  God  for  all  his  needs.  He 
would  have  no  collections  taken  at 
his  meetings  and  would  accept  no 
salary,  fees,  personal  gifts  or  pres- 
entation purses  of  any  kind.  He 
wrote  books  for  the  same  reason  that 
St.  Paul  made  tents,  to  be  self-sup- 
porting. From  the  sale  of  his  books 
he  paid  all  his  own  expenses  for 
travel  and  hospitality,  and  supported 
his  family.  Thousands  would  have 
gladly  given  him  money,  but  he  was 
immovable. 

From  Australia  he  was  called  to 
work  in  South  Africa,  and  in  some 
ways  his  work  in  South  Africa  was 


even  more  remarkable  than  in  Aus- 
tralia. A  clergyman  in  Queenstown 
commented  on  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  excitement  and  false  emo- 
tionalism in  Taylors  missions. 

But  some  judged  that  the  greatest 
thing  God  did  through  William 
Taylor  in  South  Africa  at  this  time 
was  seen  in  his  work  among  the 
Kaffirs.  Local  missionaries  said  that 
they  had  never  witnessed  anything 
comparable  with  it.  Taylor  himself 
was  amazed.  Speaking  through  in- 
terpreters, he  told  Africans  about 
Jesus  Christ  while  they  listened  in 
complete  silence.  Missionaries  said 
that  as  they  sat  in  the  meetings  they 
seemed  to  be  caught  up  in  another 
Pentecostal  out-pouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  "We  can  do  little  else  but 
stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
God/' 

Taylor's  experience  among  the 
Kaffirs  moved  him  to  write  an  article 
for  a  Queenstown  newspaper — 
which  was  reprinted  in  two  papers 
in  England — suggesting  an  entirely 
new  policy  in  missionary  enterprise. 
He  outlined  a  plan  for  training 
native  evangelists  to  go  into  popu- 
lous centers  and  establish  self-sup- 
porting churches  among  their  own 
people;  Africans  winning  Africa  for 
Christ.  Every  missionary  society  en- 
dorses this  policy  today,  but  Taylor 
suggested  it  a  hundred  years  ago 
and  was  accused  by  many  experi- 
enced missionaries  of  talking  without 
wisdom  or  understanding. 

That  Queenstown  article  marked 
a  crisis  in  Taylor's  thinking.  He  be- 
gan to  move  away  from  absorption 
in  mass  evangelism  and  to  manifest 
(Continued  on  page  65) 
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By  James  W.  Hoffman 


FROM  time  to  time  through  Chris- 
tian history  this  has  seemed  to 
be  the  theme  of  the  Faith:  The 
Church  Against  the  World.  And 
even  today  a  few  Christians,  usually 
in  small  groups,  regard  it  the  height 
of  virtue  to  be  unworldly,  or  other- 
worldly. A  person  knowledgeable 
about  this  world  and  effective  in 
working  with  it  is  suspected  of  play- 
ing dangerous  games  with  the  devil. 
Among  these  Christians  there  are 
both  world-renouncers  and  world- 
denouncers.  The  first  live  as  devout 
recluses  with  as  little  contact  with 
normal  society  as  possible.  The  sec- 
ond are  active  in  the  world,  but  are 
busy  mainly  in  condemning  any- 
thing from  military  service  to  the 
movies.  They  are  against  so  many 
things — dancing,  the  United  Na- 
tions, modern  art  (or  classical  art), 
social  drinking,  capitalism  (or  so- 
cialism)— that  the  fact  rarely 
emerges  that  they're  really  for  some- 


thing: God  and  his  purpose  as  clear- 
ly as  they  can  see  it.  Since  these 
people  see  so  little  good  in  the 
world,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  the 
world  sees  little  good  in  them. 

As  the  Bible  Sees  It 

A  modest  knowledge  of  the  Bible 
will  reveal  that  the  word  world  is 
used  in  two  senses:  one  good,  one 
bad. 

John  said,  "Love  not  the  world, 
neither  the  things  that  are  in  the 
world"  (1  Jn.  2:15).  But  Jesus  said 
that  he  had  "overcome  the  world," 
as  though  it  had  been  his  enemy. 

On  the  other  hand,  God,  after 
creating  the  world,  looked  upon  it 
and  found  it  "good."  And  long  after 
that  "God  so  loved  the  world  that 
he  sent  his  only  begotten  Son.  .  .  ." 
This  Son  enjoyed  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  loved  a  city,  Jerusalem, 
so  much  that  he  wept  for  it.  He 
loved  the  world's  people,  and  no  one 
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was  too  degraded  or  miserable  for 
him  to  befriend. 

A  False  Dilemma 

A  question  often  discussed  in 
church  circles — whether  the  Chris- 
tian church  ought  to  be  in  conflict 
with  the  society  in  which  it  lives, 
or  in  conformity  with  it — seems  so 
broad  as  to  be  merely  meaningless. 

Obviously  there  are  many  things 
in  the  world  which  Christians  and 
their  churches  ought  to  fight:  sloppy 
moral  living,  injustice,  corruption  in 
public  or  private  life,  disease,  hun- 
ger, and  sin  in  all  its  forms. 

Just  as  obviously  there  is  much 
in  this  world  which  we  ought  to 
accept  joyfully  with  thankfulness  to 
the  Creator:  beauty  in  nature  and 
in  the  works  of  man,  friendship  and 
love,  diligence  in  work  and  courage 
in  adversity. 

The  mainstream  of  Christian 
thought  through  the  centuries  has 
usually  maintained  that  this  world 
is  basically  good,  because  that's  the 
way  God  made  it.  But  many  things 
have  gone  wrong  (some  hold  that 
everything  has  gone  partially 
wrong),  and  it  is  up  to  us  Christians 
to  set  them  right  again. 

From  this  point  on,  it  seems  to 
this  writer  that  the  problem  of  the 
church's  relation  to  the  world  is  not 
so  much  a  matter  of  principle  as 
of  strategy. 

Times  Change 

The  relation  of  church  to  society 
during  the  first  century  was  quite 
different  from  what  it  became  by 
the  thirteenth  century.  And  in  the 
twentieth  century  it  is  different  from 
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either  of  these  former  ages.  Thus  we 
can't  very  well  copy  the  ways  of  the 
past  for  our  patterns  of  conformity 
or  nonconformity  with  the  world 
around  us.  We  must  go  to  work  on 
the  society  in  which  it  has  pleased 
our  Maker  to  place  us,  using  the 
tools  and  methods  our  society  will 
understand. 

When  Christ  moves  his  church 
toward  compassion  for  the  victims 
of  society's  blunders,  or  toward  in- 
dignation at  evils  tolerated,  the 
church  comes  in  potential  conflict 
with  the  complacent  world  around 
it.  If  Christians  then  conform  to  the 
norms  of  society,  keeping  silent 
about  the  evils  they  perceive,  the 
church  has  no  useful  function,  and 
is  failing  both  God  and  man. 

No,  the  church  and  her  people 
must  in  this  sense  stand  over  against 
the  world,  observing  and  weighing 
and  proclaiming  their  convictions. 

But  also  the  church  must  be  part 
of  the  world,  or  she  will  not  be  able 
to  speak  the  language  of  the  time. 
We  need  diplomacy  and  the  skills 
of  persuasion;  above  all,  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  world  outside 
the  church.  Otherwise  the  world  will 
dismiss  church  people  as  far-out  ec- 
centrics whose  complaints  needn't 
be  taken  seriously. 

In,  But  Not  Of  .  .  . 

The  Bible  sums  it  up.  The  church, 
and  every  Christian  in  it,  is  in  the 
world,  but  not  wholly  of  the  world. 
There's  no  real  question  where  we 
find  ourselves.  But  there's  quite  a 
question  of  where  we  came  from, 
and  why  we  are  now  here.  The 
Christian  faith  says  that  we  came 


from  God — we  are  of  God — and  we 
are  here  on  assignment.  We  are 
made  of  atoms  like  everything  else 
in  this  world,  and  we  function  by 
the  same  laws  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  But  there's  a  component  in 
our  nature  that's  something  differ- 
ent, something  from  beyond. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  Bible  tells 
us  Who  made  the  world,  and  that 
He  was  pleased  with  His  handiwork. 
This  is  our  antidote  to  a  cynical  or 
self-righteous  rejection  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  for  us  to  call  unclean  what 
God  saw  fit  to  create. 

The  first  commandment,  on  the 
other  hand,  warns  us  against  letting 
anything  in  the  world  take  the  place 
of  God  in  our  lives.  We  don't  go  in 
much  for  idols  of  wood  and  stone 
nowadays  (although  some  people  do 
come  close  to  worshiping  their 
homes).  But  we  can  make  an 
"image"  of  money,  or  sex,  or  a  politi- 
cal conviction,  or  our  native  land — 
then  these  inherently  good  things 
are  spoiled  for  us,  and  eventually 
turn  on  us  and  do  us  harm,  because 
we  let  them  take  the  place  of  God. 

This  disguised  idolatry  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  major  conflicts  between 
the  church  and  society  today.  All 
over  the  world — on  both  sides  of 
the  Iron  Curtain — there  is  a  ram- 
pant tendency  to  make  something 
that  is  less  than  God  the  ultimate 
goal  of  men's  loyalty  and  desire.  The 
church  keeps  trying  to  make  men 
understand  that  nothing  in  the  world 
is  worth  much  for  very  long  without 
its  Creator — and  it's  uphill  work  all 
the  way. 

The  creation  is  subordinate  to  its 
Creator — that's    the    axiom    for    all 


Christians  and  their  church  in  their 
dealings  with  this  world.  If  we  can 
keep  ourselves  straight  on  this  first 
principle,  then  we  will  find  as  Chris- 
tian poet  Robert  Browning  did: 

This    world's    no    blot    for    us,    no 

blank; 
It   means   intensely,    and    it   means 

good. 


the  failure 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

in  her  briefcase  and  took  her  leave. 
They  heard  the  car  backfiring  and 
then  she  was  gone. 

A  miracle  had  happened.  They 
were  going  to  get  a  baby.  But  Doug 
was  not  satisfied.  Regardless,  he  had 
failed  Marnie.  He  had  not  fulfilled 
his  role  and  brought  home  the  fruits 
of  victory. 

"I'm  sorry,  Marnie.  I  guess  you'll 
never  be  able  to  say  your  husband 
is  a  chief  draftsman." 

Marnie  looked  at  him  fondly. 
"That's  right,"  she  said,  and  the 
pride  in  her  eyes  made  him  feel 
weak,  "I'll  be  able  to  say  my  hus- 
band is  a  superintendent!"         ■  ■ 


Going  downtown  on  the  bus  one 
morning,  I  noticed  an  old  lady  chat- 
ting with  a  small  boy  in  the  seat  op- 
posite me.  Her  voice  was  rather 
shrill  so  I  could  hear  when  she 
asked  him,  "And  where  were  you 
born?" 

The  boy  answered,  "I  wasn't  born 
at  all.  I  have  a  stepmother." — 
Cappers  Weekly. 
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A  NEW  EXPERIENCE 


By  Richard  G.  Eisemann 


IN  over  four  years  of  commissioned 
service  as  a  Lutheran  Chaplain 
I  have  never  been  asked  to  swear 
anyone  into  military  service  until  re- 
cently. An  airman  embarking  on  his 
third  tour  with  the  USAF  requested 
that  I  "perform  the  honors"  early 
one  Saturday  morning  here  on 
Okinawa.  It  seemed  an  especially 
fitting  way  to  mark  a  Memorial  Day 
weekend  in  May  and  as  we  prepared 
to  observe  Flag  Day  on  the  14th  of 
June. 

At  the  appointed  hour  we  brought 
the  U.S.  flag  from  the  chapel  into 
my  office.  I  signed  several  copies  of 
paperwork  and  then  we  positioned 
ourselves  for  the  brief  ceremony. 
The  airman  stood  facing  me  in  front 
of  the  flag  as  we  began  the  "Oath 
of  Enlistment/' 

I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  against  all  en- 
emies, foreign  and  domestic,  that  I 
will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same  and  that  I  will  obey 
the  orders  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  very  end  there  was  a  final 
four-word  punch:  "So  help  me  God." 
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As  we  lowered  our  right  hands  to 
our  sides  I  commented  on  the  brev- 
ity of  the  ceremony  and  then  we 
both  agreed  that  "its  impact  far  out- 
weighed its  size."  In  those  few  words 
was  an  agreement  between  his  coun- 
try and  him  that  was  compressed 
into  atom-like  size,  but  one  that 
could  be  expanded  in  a  thousand 
different  directions,  as  the  need 
arose.  On  the  panel  door  to  my 
closet,  immediately  behind  where  we 
stood,  is  a  map  of  Southeast  Asia 
that  caught  our  attention,  just  be- 
fore his  departure.  We  both  stood 
and  looked  at  it  studiously,  as  he  re- 
marked, "You  just  never  know  what 
that  oath  will  require   of  you,   do 

After  saying  good-by,  my  mind 
toyed  with  the  symbolism  of  that 
parting  observation.  It  led  me  to 
think  of  a  small  wallet-size  folder 
that  the  Division  of  Service  to  Mili- 
tary Personnel  makes  available  to  me 
in  quantities  for  distribution  to  mili- 
tary personnel.  It  is  entitled,  "The 
Code  of  Conduct"  and  has  the  words 
of  Philippians  4:13:  "I  can  do  all 
things  through  Christ  who  strengrh- 
eneth  me."  The  "praying  hands" 
superimposed  over  a  light  blue  cross 


THE  CODE  OF  CONDUCT 
FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
ARMED  FORCES 


1.  I  am  an  American  fighting  man.  I 
serve  in  the  forces  which  guard  my 
country  and  our  way  of  life.  I  am 
prepared  to  give  my  life  in  their  de- 
fense. 

2.  I  will  never  surrender  of  my  own 
free  will.  If  in  command,  I  will  never 
surrender  my  men  while  they  still  have 
the  means  to  resist. 

3.  If  I  am  captured,  I  will  continue  to 
resist  by  all  means  available.  I  will 
make  every  effort  to  escape  and  aid 
others  to  escape.  I  will  accept  neither 
parole  nor  special  favors  from  the 
enemy. 

4.  If  I  become  a  prisoner  of  war,  I 
will  keep  faith  with  my  fellow  prisoners. 
I  will  give  no  information  or  take  part 
in  any  action  which  might  be  harmful 
to  my  comrades.  If  I  am  senior,  I  will 
take  command.  If  not,  I  will  obey  the 
lawful  orders  of  those  appointed  over 
me,  and  will  back  them  up  in  every 
way. 

5.  When  questioned,  should  I  become  a 
prisoner  of  war,  I  am  bound  to  give 
only  name,  rank,  service  number  and 
date  of  birth.  I  will  evade  answering 
further  questions  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability.  I  will  make  no  oral  or  written 
statements  disloyal  to  my  country  and 
its  allies,  or  harmful  to  their  cause. 

6.  I  will  never  forget  that  I  am  an 
American  fighting  man,  responsible  for 
my  actions,  and  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  made  my  country  free.  I 
will  trust  in  my  God  and  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 


(A  copy  of  this  "Coae  of  Conduct"  may 
be  secured  by  writing  to  Bureau  of 
Service  to  Military  Personnel,  American 
Lutheran  Church,  2633  16th  St.,  N.W., 
Washington  9,  D.  C.) 

A  New  Experience 

(continued  from  page  52) 

on  the  front  page.  One  by  one  I  re- 
viewed the  six  "challenges,"  among 
them:  "I  am  an  American  fighting 
man"  ....  "I  will  never  surrender 
of  my  own  free  will,"  and  the  like. 
The  folder  closes  with  the  words 
of  Frederick  J.  Gillman  that  seemed 
a  fitting  afterthought  for  the  event 
that  I  had  just  been  a  part  of  a  few 
minutes  earlier.  The  final  verse  reads, 
"God,  send  us  men  with  hearts 
ablaze,  All  truth  to  love,  all  wrong 
to  hate;  These  are  the  patriots  na- 
tions need,  These  are  the  bulwarks 
of  the  States."  It  would  do  each  of 
us  good  to  review  both  our  general 
"Oath  of  Allegiance"  frequently, 
along  with  the  salient  points  ex- 
pressed in  "The  Code  of  Conduct 
For  Members  of  the  Armed  Forces." 
Some  day  you  may  find  yourself  in 
a  combat  situation,  confronted  with 
the  necessity  of  making  application 
of  one  or  more  of  these  rules.  Learn 
them.  And  be  prepared  to  apply 
them— "So  help  me  God."        ■  ■ 


CLEANSED 

How  clean  and  good  the  earth  smells 

after  rain. 

How  peacefully  the  heart  heats 

after  pain. 

And  after  tears 

how  good  to  smile  again. 

—Nell  T.  M.  Ogle 
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Miss  Vonda  Kay  Van  Dyke,  Miss  Ameri- 
ca of  '65,  visited  White  Sands,  N.M., 
Missile  Range  in  Oct.  '65.  With  her 
ventriloquism  and  personal  experiences 
as  Miss  America,  she  thrilled  an  over- 
flow crowd  of  650  at  the  post  theater. 
Earlier,  at  the  post  chapel — where  Ch 
(Maj)  Ross  C.  Wright  is  Acting  Post 
Chaplain — she  spoke  quietly  and  firmly 
of  her  Christian  faith. 


NEWS 


in  Pictures 


Around  the  World 


The  45-member  Japanese  Choir  from  the  Christian  High  School  in  Yoko- 
suka,  Japan,  sang  during  Protestant  services  aboard  USS  Hancock  on  Thanks- 
giving Sunday,  22  Nov.  Shown  in  the  picture  with  members  of  the  choir  are 
CAPT  A.  J.  Brassfield,  USN  and  CO;  CAPT  H.  S.  Matthews,  Jr.,  USN  and 
Exec.  Off.;  and  LCDR  W.  R.  Begg,  CHC,  USN,  the  ship's  Protestant  chap- 
lain. 


Sagamihara,  U.S.  Army  Japan:  Randy 
Anderson  reads  from  the  Bible  as  (1 
to  r)  Martha  Chamberlain,  Valerie 
Carter  and  Keith  Greenwood  listen  dur- 
ing the  U.S.  Army  Japan  Vacation 
Bible  School,  held  in  American  Ele- 
mentary School  last  summer. 


Responsibility  for  the  religious  leader- 
ship of  over  100,000  personnel  of  the 
Air  Defense  Command  has  been  as- 
sumed by  Ch  (Col)  Roy  M.  Terry,  new 
command  chaplain  of  ADC.  Chaplain 
Terry's  parish  extends  from  the  Alaskan 
DEW  Line  to  the  sunny  beaches  of 
Calif.  Photo  shows  Ch  Palmer  P. 
Pierce,  former  ADC  Command  Chap- 
lain, who  retired  1  Nov.  '65;  Ch  Raoul 
Poirier,  Canadian  AF;  Lt.  Gen.  Herbert 
Thatcher,  Commander  ADC;  Ch  Noel 
Bracher,  Canadian  AF;  and  Chaplain 
Roy  M.  Terry. 


Ch  (Maj  Gen)  Chas.  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
Chief  of  Army  Chapains,  spoke  at 
Camp  Henry  Chapel,  Taegu,  Korea, 
last  May.  Third  row:  Chea  Chung  He, 
soloist;  Ch  Brown;  Lee  Ik  Whan,  direc- 
tor; and  Chea  Yung  Ja,  chapel  organist. 


The  Saigon  Camp  (Chapter)  of  Gideons 
Bible  International  has  demonstrated 
to  the  716th  M.P.  Bn.,  in  Saigon  that  it 
is  a  small  friendly  world  by  their  place- 
ment of  Bibles  in  the  rooms  of  the  In- 
ternational Hotel  in  Saigon.  Here  Ngu- 
yen Sy  Bang,  treas.,  presents  Capt 
Archie  Kuntze,  CO.,  with  one  of  the 
350  Bibles  to  be  presented  to  the  men 
of   the  716th. 


CARLISLE  BARRACKS,  PA.  Sp  4/C 
Evan  P.  Busch  (right),  the  senior  en- 
listed man  in  the  office  of  the  Post 
Chaplain  for  the  past  18  months,  re- 
ceives the  Army  Commendation  Medal 
from  Lt  Col  Wm.  P.  Cassedy,  the  exec, 
off.  of  Carlisle  Barracks.  Sp  Busch  has 
given  dedicated  effort  to  extensive  re- 
ligious programs  while  also  serving  as 
accountant  for  the  Chaplain's  Fund. 


At  Knox,  NCOA,  Sp.  6  Chas.  M.  Paul- 
sen (right,  of  Hq.  and  Hq.  Co.,  USA- 
TCFE,  Ft.  Eustis,  was  named  honor 
graduate  of  the  Senior  Noncommis- 
sioned Officer  Leadership  Academy.  In 
recognition,  Brig  Gen  Albin  F.  Irzyk 
(left),  Asst  Commander,  Armor  School, 
presented  Paulsen  with  a  certificate,  a 
plaque  and  an  Army  dress  blue  uni- 
form. At  Ft.  Eustis,  Paulsen  is  the  chief 
chaplain  assistant. 


Seven  hundred  sailors  and  WAVES  of  Treasure  Island  attended  a  gala 
Sunday  evening  musical  program  held  in  the  Naval  Station's  Basilone 
Theater.  Forty  persons  rendered  music  of  all  kinds.  LCDR  David  W.  Plank, 
CHC,  USN,  was  Master  of  Ceremonies.  Two  years  ago  when  Chaplain  Plank 
held  the  first  Sunday  evening  service  in  East  Chapel,  seven  men  were  in  at- 
tendance. Our  reporter  writes:  "We've  grown  from  seven  to  seven  hundred." 
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Ch  (Lt  Col)  Walter  J.  Lewis,  Deputy 
Chaplain,  USAGJ,  writes  that  the  pro- 
gram for  Laymen's  Sunday  was  out- 
standing. Participating  (1  to  r):  Noble; 
Newill;  Nesbitt;  Hintz;  Burnett;  John- 
son; Barrett;  Cutler;  Swain;  Otey;  and 
Sadler  (not  shown). 


Author  and  State  Senator  of  Illinois 
Paul  Simon  (center),  who  spoke  at  Car- 
lisle Barracks,  autographs  his  book 
Lincoln's  Preparation  for  Greatness  for 
Ch    (Col)    Heuer  and   Col   Fralish. 


Members  of  the  Processional  during  Laymen's  Sunday  at  the  Naval  Air 
Station  Oceana  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd  are  (1  to  r):  Acolytes:  David 
Green;  Al  Brown;  John  Green;  and  Worship  Leaders:  Tom  Doran;  Glen 
Gober;  CAPT  Dexter  C.  Rumsey,  II,  CO,  who  delivered  the  message;  Ben- 
nie  H.  DuBois;  Robert  Cox;  and  Lt  L.  M.  Stevenson. 


William  C.  Harrup,  of  Church  World 
Service,  Okinawa,  was  a  guest  speaker 
at  Naha  AB  PWOC.  Mr.  Harrup 
pointed  out  that  more  than  420,000  per- 
sons were  aided  by  CWS  relief.  Relief, 
he  said,  was  only  a  stop-gap  program 
on  the  way  toward  a  permanent  pro- 
gram where  the  Ryukyu  Islanders  would 
help  themselves. 


OKINAWA   LUTHERANS   HOLD   JOINT   SERVICE 

Naha  Air  Base  Lutheran  personnel  and  their  dependents  were  hosts  to 
members  of  the  Naha,  Okinawan  Ryukyuan-Lutheran  congregation  last  Sep- 
tember. The  normal  Lutheran  service  at  Naha  of  75  persons  swelled  to  139 
with  the  guests.  The  joint  service  has  become  an  annual  custom,  according 
to  Ch  Richard  G.  Eisemann  (LCA),  chaplain  in  charge. 

Local  residents  were  accompanied  by  two  missionaries  who  serve  their 
spiritual  needs:  the  Rev.  Donald  Emily  and  the  Rev.  Toshiro  Saito,  both 
of  whom  serve  on  Okinawa  as  representatives  of  the  Japan  Mission  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  Missouri  Synod.  Also  present  were  the  Rev.  Paul  Krey- 
ling,  Director  of  the  Lutheran  Hour  in  Japan  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Todoki. 
In  photo  Chaplain  Eisemann  is  shown  preaching  at  the  service. 


LEFT  UP  YOUR  HEART! 


Spank  your  children  when  you  have  a  violent  temper.  Otherwise 
you  miss  the  only  good  that  accrues  to  the  spanking — the  satisfaction 
it  gives  you. — Bernard  Shaw. 

I  will  live: 

For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance 
For  the  future  in  the  distance 
And  the  good  that  I  may  do. — Guthrie 

You  have  heard  the  cynical  summary  of  all  the  current  folk-wisdom 
exhortations  to  preparedness  and  industry:  Keep  your  ear  to  the 
ground,  your  eye  on  the  ball,  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  your  nose 
to  the  grindstone,  your  hand  on  the  throttle — now  in  that  position  try 
to  get  something  done! — Julian  Hartt. 

Woman's  intuition:  That  power  which  enables  a  woman  to  see 
through  a  stone  wall  to  what  isn't  on  the  other  side. — Hal  Luccock. 

We  must  decide  what  manner  of  men  we  wish  to  be  and  what  call- 
ing in  life  we  would  follow,  and  this  is  the  most  difficult  problem  in 
the  world. — Cicero. 

Many  people  who  long  for  eternal  life  don't  know  what  to  do  on  a 
rainy  afternoon. — Paul  W.  Hoon. 

If  I  practiced  only  two  hours  a  day,  my  public  would  know  it.  If 
I  practiced  only  three  hours  a  day,  my  manager  would  know  it.  But 
if  I  should  stop  just  past  three  hours,  I  would  know  it. — Polish  pianist 
Paderewski. 

If  we  could  but  read  it,  every  human  being  carries  his  life  in  his 
face  and  is  good  looking,  or  the  reverse,  as  that  life  had  been  good 
or  evil.  On  our  features  the  fine  chisels  of  thought  and  emotion  are 
eternally  at  work. — The  Young  Soldier. 

We  learn  wisdom  from  failure  much  more  than  from  success.  We 
discover  what  will  do,  by  finding  out  what  will  not  do;  and  he  who 
never  made  a  mistake  never  made  a  discovery. — Samuel  Smiles. 
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CROSTIC 

by  Willard  S,  Smith 

A.  A  frame  of  mind.  -ALL.1        T      U      D      E 

21     67    84    59 "   T  73"   46    31 

B.  The  place  of  the  lost 

C.  To  seize  and  hold 

D.  Stellar  constellation 

E.  A  relative 

F.  A  picnic 

G.  Loud,  noisy  fellow 
H.  Core  or  center 
I.    One  of  the  five  senses 
J.    Used  in  anointing 
K.  Footwear 
L.  To  dodge  the  issue 

M.  A  digit 

28*   78*   64"   6T   23" 
N.  Treated  and  cured  animal  skin 

33    37     14    83       1     55    72 
O.  German  sea  menace  (2  '  wds") 


69     36     22  F    T 

81 ""    38    74  13     50    26     66" 

39    24    88  I 

52"   29    34  49    85*    16" 

63    T  "77  20"  45"  82 

80    48     57  32 

65    44"    T 

iT    76"    18"  5T    86 

isT   70    To"  58*     T  89     T   19 

62"  40"    ~  75" 

35"   7T    60  27    54" 


P.  Receding  ocean  waters 


25    42     68    87     12 

79    30    56    47     15    IT    53* 
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DIRECTIONS  FOR  SOLVING 

From  the  list  of  definitions  guess  the  proper  words.  Transfer  each  word, 
letter  by  letter,  to  the  numbered  dashes  opposite  its  definition.  Then  transfer 
each  letter  to  the  corresponding  number  square  in  the  diagram. 

Each  lined  square  indicates  the  end  of  a  word.  When  all  squares  are 
filled  correctly  you  will  have  a  quotation  reading  from  left  to  right. 

When  read  downward  the  first  letters  of  the  words  in  the  word  list  will 
form  an  acrostic  giving  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  work  from  which 
the  quotation  is  taken. 


CROSTIC 

by  Willard  S.  Smith 


1  N 

/ 

2  D 

3  J 

4  J 

5  B 

6  A 

/ 

7.  H 

8  K 

9  F 

10  J 

11  P 

12  O 

13  C 

14  N 

15  P 

16  E 

/ 

17  B 

18  1 

19  J 

20  F 

21  A 

22  B 

23  M 

24  D 

25  0 

26  C 

27  L 

28  M 

29  E 

30  P 

31  A 

32  G 

33  N 

34  E 

35  L 

36  B 

37  N 

38  C 

39  D 

40  K 

41  1 

/ 

42  0 

43  J 

44  H 

45  F 

46  A 

47  P 

48  G 

/ 

49  E 

50  C 

51  1 

52  E 

53  P 

54  L 

55  N 

56.  P 

57  G 

58  J 

59  A 

/ 

60  L. 

k  61  M 

62  K 

63  F 

64  M 

65  H 

66  C 

67  A 

68  0 

/ 

69  B 

70  J 

71  L 

72  N 

/ 

73.  A 

74  C 

75  K 

76  1 

/ 

77  F 

78  M 

79  P 

80  G 

81  C 

82  F 

83  N 

84  A 

85  E 

/ 

86  1 

87  0 

88  D 

89  J 

(See  page  66  for  solution) 
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MARCH  gets  its  name  from  the  god  of  Mars,  the  god  of  war.  Here  is 
one  god  we'd  all  like  to  get  rid  of.  The  vernal  equinox  falls  about 
March  21 — so  the  month  is  part  winter  and  part  spring. 

March  is  Red  Cross  Month;  Children's  Art  Month;  and  during  March 
the  Easter  Seal  Campaign  begins. 

Mar.  1.  Articles  of  Confederation  signed,  1781. 

Mar.  2.  Americans  in  Texas  revolt,  1835. 

Mar.  3.  First  stamp  of  national  circulation  issued,  1847. 

Mar.  4.  First  Congress  of  U.S.A.  met  in  New  York,  1789. 

Mar.  5.  Boston  Massacre,  1790. 

Mar.  6.  Second  Sunday  in  Lent.  Alamo  fell,  1836. 

Mar.  6-12.  Girl  Scout  Week. 

Mar.  7.  Luther  Burbank  born,  1849. 

Mar.  8.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  born,  1841. 

Mar.  9.  Battle  of  Monitor  and  Merrimac,  1862. 

Mar.  10.  Bell  invents  the  telephone,  1876. 

Mar.  12.  America's  Junior  Miss  Pageant,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Mar.   13.  Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 

Mar.  14-20.  National  Wildlife  Week.  Blizzard  of  1888. 

Mar.  15.  Ides  of  March.  Julius  Caesar  assassinated  on  this  day,  44  B.C. 
Andrew  Jackson's  birthday.  7th  President.  Born  1767. 

Mar.  16.  James  Madison's  birthday.  4th  President.  Born  1751.  West 
Point  established,  1801. 

Mar.  17.  St.  Patrick's  Day.  Camp  Girl  Founders  Day. 

Mar.  18.  Grover  Cleveland's  birthday.  22nd  and  24th  President.  Born 
1837. 

Mar.   19.  David  Livingstone  born,  1813. 

Mar.  20.  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  published  in 
1852. 

Mar.  20-26.  Camp  Fire  Girls  Birthday  Week. 

Mar.  21.  Johann  S.  Bach  born,  1685. 

Mar.  22.  George  III  signs  stamp  act,  1763. 

Mar.  27.  Fifth  Sunday  in  Lent.  Florida  discovered,  1513.  Passion  Sun- 
day. 

Mar.  29.  John  Tyler's  birthday.  10th  President.  Born,  1790. 

Mar.  30.  National  Shut-in  Day.  U.  S.  buys  Alaska  from  Russia,  1867. 

Mar.  31.  CCC  founded,  1933. 

LOOKING  AHEAD: 
April  8.  Good  Friday. 
April  10.  Easter 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  four  arti- 
cles prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for  group 
discussion.  Lay  leaders  will  also  find  these  topics  helpful. 

1.  Christ  Above  All  {page  10) 

Biblical  Material:  Luke  6:46-49;  Philippians  2:1-11 

What  is  meant  by  the  phrase:  "Jesus  Christ  is  Lord'?  Suggest 

ways  we  can  make  Christ  Lord  in  our  political  life?  In  the  home?  In 

the  church?  In  our  individual  lives? 

2.  That  Great  New  Fact  {page  41) 

Biblical  Material:  Acts  8:1-4;  13:1-3 

What  do  these  scriptures  reveal  about  missionary  concern  and 
method  in  the  early  church?  What  can  we  learn  from  such  methods? 
What  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Christian  faith?  What  are  some  im- 
mediate goals?  How  can  we  be  united  in  our  faith  even  though  we 
use  different  words  and  different  forms  to  express  our  faith?  How 
can  we  express  our  Christian  faith  in  the  modern  world? 

3.  The  Great  Galilean  Ministry  Begins  {page  31 ) 

Biblical  Material:  Mark  1:14 — 3:19a 

What  was  Galilee  like?  How  did  Jesus  impart  his  message?  Dis- 
cuss Jesus  as  preacher,  as  teacher,  as  healer.  Are  miracles  still  per- 
formed today?  Why  did  Jesus  need  disciples?  Why  does  he  need  help- 
ers today?  Who  were  Jesus'  opponents?  Why  did  they  oppose  him? 
Who  opposes  Jesus  today?  How  can  we  win  against  His  enemies? 

4.  The  Church  Versus  the  World  {page  49) 

Biblical  Material:  John  3:16;  16:33;  1  John  2:15-17 
How  is  the  term  "world"  used  in  the  Bible?  What  things  in  the 
world  should  the  Christian  fight?  What  things  should  he  accept  joy- 
fully? In  what  ways  can  Christians  aid  in  redeeming  the  world?  How 
can  one  be  "in"  the  world  but  not  "of"  the  world? 
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The  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Quotations  by  Frank  S.  Mead.  Fleming  H.  Revell. 
Westwood,  N.J.  1965.  $11.95. 

You  may  ask,  "Why  another  book  of  quotations?"  The  author  has  already 
asked  the  same  question  and  answered  it  by  saying:  "So  far  as  we  are  able  to 
determine,  there  is  no  other  comprehensive  anthology  of  strictly  religious  quota- 
tions." Frank  Mead  set  for  himself  a  tremendous  task  of  bringing  together  ancient, 
medieval,  and  modern  quotations  of  religious  nature.  The  result:  A  large  book 
of  524  pages  of  quotes  from  "Adversity"  to  "Zeal."  Two  indices — authors  and 
topics — add  to  the  book's  usefulness. 

Ten  Fingers  for  God  by  Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330 
West  42nd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036.  1965.  $5.50. 

There  are  15  million  leprosy  sufferers  throughout  the  world,  most  of  them 
living  lives  of  ostracism  and  starvation.  Their  bodies  become  mutilated,  muscles 
«how  increasing  paralysis,  as  the  disease  progresses.  The  fingers  of  the  hand,  for 
example,  become  more  and  more  paralyzed  so  they  cannot  bend  or  straighten 
normally;  and  it  is  difficult  to  hold  things. 

Not  many  doctors  specialize  in  leprology;  but  one  such  man  is  an  English 
surgeon  named  Paul  Brand.  For  many  years  he  has  devoted  himself  to  the  de- 
velopment of  surgical  techniques  which  can  take  the  latent  power  in  the  leper's 
useless  hands  and  release  it.  Thus,  once  again  the  leper  is  able  to  use  his  hands 
to  wash,  to  dress  himself,  and  even  to  take  up  a  book! 

Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson  has  written  a  beautiful  story  of  a  life  being  given  to 
others. 

Yesterday's  People  by  Jack  F.  Weller.  University  of  Kentucky  Press,  Lexington, 
Ky.  1965.  $4.75. 

Thirteen  years  ago,  Jack  Weller  went  into  the  Southern  Appalachia  coal-mining 
region  of  West  Virginia  to  work  as  a  minister  in  a  parish  of  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church.  He  found  himself  a  stranger  and  unable  to  communicate  with  the 
people  of  his  subculture.  Here  is  the  story  of  what  he  has  learned  about  the 
pioneer  mountain  people — "yesterdays  people."  It  is  a  revealing  portrait,  well 
told,  and  will  be  useful  to  all  those  seeking  to  understand  life  in  contemporary 
Appalachia. 

How  to  Retire  and  Like  It  by  Raymond  P.  Kaighn 
How  to  Keep  Romance  in  Your  Marriage  by  W.  Clark  Ellzey 
Husbands  and  Pregnancy  by  William  H.  Genne 

A  Handbook  for  Husbands  and  Wives  by  Theodore  Z.  Arden  and  Ralph  Eckert 
Four  new  texts,  75  cents  each,  in  the  Family  Life  Library  published  by  Associa- 
tion Press,  291  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 
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Sound  &£4f    {Continued  from  page  4) 

Pictures  Inspiring 

We  have  just  received  our  regular  shipment  of  THE  LINK  for  December. 
The  pictures  alone  are  a  real  contribution  to  the  spirit  of  the  season.  We  ap- 
preciate your  fine  contribution  to  our  chaplaincy  program. 

— Joseph  C.  Elmer,  Chaplain,  V.A.  Hospital,  Spokane,  Washington.  99208 

Australian  Reader 

In  one  of  the  early  1963  editions  of  The  Reader's  Digest  was  featured  an 
article  "Nine  Scientists  Look  at  Religion,"  condensed  from  THE  LINK.  The 
fact  that  THE  LINK  was  published  by  the  General  Commission  on  Chaplains 
and  Armed  Service  Personnel  has  caught  my  attention  since  before  I  began  my 
studies  for  the  priesthood  I  was  a  member  of  the  Australian  Armed  Forces. 
Hence,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  chaplain/enlisted  man  relationships  in  both 
our  armed  forces.  I  feel  that  I  could  gain  much  from  studying  anything  published 
by  your  General  Commission.  THE  LINK  seems  to  be  such  a  publication.  If 
I  could  purchase  this  and  any  other  works  I  would  be  most  truly  grateful. 

— James  S.  Gordon,  Pius  XII  Seminary,  Banyo,  Brisbane,  Australia. 

Needs  More  Copies 

During  the  past  year  I  have  been  receiving  20  copies  of  THE  LINK.  This 
outstanding  Protestant  magazine  has  been  so  well  received  by  our  men  on  my 
four  destroyers  that  I  am  wondering  if  it  would  be  possible  to  double  the  num- 
ber to  forty  (40)  each  month  so  that  I  could  have  ten  for  each  ship.  .  .  . 

We  do  not  have  any  type  of  funds  to  cover  these  subscriptions.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  sometime  in  the  future  some  funds  may  be  appropriated  for  re- 
ligious supplies. 

— LT  Aldon  E.  Purdham,  CHC,  USNR,  Destroyer  Squadron  Thirteen,  Fleet 
Post  Office,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
{We  are  upping  this  subscription  to  40.  If  any  of  you  land-based  chapels  can 
pick  up  the  tab  for  these  free  copies,  it  will  help  us  pay  our  printing  bill — which 
is  considerable.  But  we  are  always  glad  to  help  out.  — EDITOR.) 


WILLIAM  TAYLOR 

{Continued  from  page  48) 

the  concern  and  passion  of  a  pioneer  to  those  nearest  him  that  his  heart 
missionary.  He  still  preached  to  vast  was  set  on  new  ventures  in  mission- 
assemblies  as  he  had  the  opportu-  ary  work,  and  that  he  was  thinking 
nity;  but  when  he  came  back  to  Eng-  of  India. 

land  in  1866  and  led  a  number  of  We  must  continue  his  adventures 

campaigns  in  London,  it  was  obvious  next  month. 
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"I'm  always  happy  when  the  stock 
market  goes  down.  It  makes  me  feel 
good  about  stocks  we  didn't  buy  with 
money  we  didn't  have!" 


The  family  was  at  the  end  of  a  day 
at  the  beach  when  Johnny  returned 
after  a  lengthy  absence.  "Come  on, 
Junior,"  said  mother,  "we  are  all 
going  to  a  restaurant  to  eat." 

"I'm  not  hungry,"  said  Johnny. 
"I've  eaten  six  ice-cream  cones  and 
three  hot  dogs." 

"How  could  you  do  that?"  his  as- 
tounded mother  asked,  "you  didn't 
have  any  money." 

"I  didn't  need  money,"  said  Jun- 
ior, "I  just  wandered  around  crying 
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and  saying  I  was  lost." — Anna  Her- 
bert. 

An  angry  man  charged  into  the 
postmaster's  office,  howling  and 
raging.  "I've  been  getting  threaten- 
ing letters  in  the  mail  and  I  want 
them  stopped!"  he  screamed.  "This 
has  been  going  on  for  months  and 
I'm  getting  tired  of  it!" 

"I'm  sure  we  can  help,"  said  the 
postmaster  soothingly.  "That's  a  fed- 
eral offense.  Have  you  any  idea  who 
has  been  sending  these  letters?" 

"Of  course!"  snapped  the  man. 
"It's  those  pesky  people  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service!" — The 
Locomotive. 

Father  holds  report  card  in  hand, 
looks  at  his  son  and  frowns,  but  be- 
fore he  speaks  the  son  says:  "I  re- 
gard this  as  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
focus  attention  away  from  the  mess 
you  grown-ups  have  made  of  world 
affairs!" — The  Christian. 

"What's  this  fly  doing  in  my 
soup?"  the  customer  angrily  asked 
the  waiter. 

The  waiter  stood  a  minute  looking 
into  the  soup  bowl:  "Looks  like  a 
backstroke  to  me." — Family  Hori- 
zons. 

Insomnia  can  be  contagious,  that  is,  if 
your  baby  has  it.— Jack  Herbert. 

SOLUTION  TO  ACROSTIC 

(pages  60-61) 

I  am  not  bound  to  win  but  I  am  bound 
to  be  true.  I  am  not  bound  to  succeed 
but  I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  the  light 
I  have. — A,  Lincoln  in  To  Be  True. 


Has  It  Come  to  This? 


We  had  a  difficult  time  coming  up  with  the  right  caption  for  this  funny  pic- 
ture (or  sad,  whichever  way  you  look  at  it).  And  finally,  we  settled  on  the 
one  you  see.  If  you  have  a  better  one,  or  one  you  think  is  better,  send  it  to  us. 
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